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yy tom barges had hardly begun to pass through the locks of the Erie Canal 

' when the railroad came to shatter its self-complacency and challenge 
its supremacy. The first railroad in America to use steam was the South 
Carolina Railroad in 1830. The hazard of being set afire by sparks from the 
engine was outweighed by the thrill of being hauled through space at the 
terrific speed of eighteen miles an hour! But the new mode of transpor- 
tation came to stay in spite of the scoffers. Within a decade the railway 
had supplanted the waterway as the trail blazer for American business. 


This is the sixth of a series of covers featuring farmous business trails 
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GOOD-LOOKING FLOOR 
...1 UNDERSTAND IT’S 


ASPHALT Tilt 
YES, IT'S MADE BY 
JOHNS-MANVILLE— 
THAT MEANS YEARS 

OF SERVICE 
— es 


MEN'S CAFE— 
Hotel Cleveland, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


(7 HEN you need a beautiful, 
\ durable, modern floor at 
low cost, consider the advantages 
of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 

Johns-Manville has prepared 
an attractive book in full color 
which explains how the 39 colors, 
plain and marbleized, blend 
perfectly with any decorative 
scheme. This book shows how, by 
combining different styles and 
sizes, an unlimited variety of pat- 
terns can be designed, suitable 
for any use. The floor will be quiet 
and resilient... comfortable to 
walk on. It will be easy to clean, 
and requires a minimum of 
maintenance throughout its 
long life. 

J-MI Asphalt Tile Floors are 
applied only by Approved Con- 
tractors . . . an assurance of 
quality workmanship. For free 
copy of the J-\L book, and in- 
formation on the many uses of 
this attractive and durable floor, 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. 
AB-6, 22 E. 40th Street, N.Y.C. 
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Consumer Movement 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in a size-up of the 
consumer movement. Particularly we'd 
like to know: The origin of the move- 
ment; sections in which consumer move- 
ments have cropped up; approximate 
circulation of such periodicals as Con- 
sumer’s Research, Consumer’s Union, 
etc.; number of persons participating in 
the group movement; efforts made by 
producers and advertisers to combat 
this movement.—Cuar.es Dirck, McKee, 
Albright & Ivey, Inc., New York City. 


Mr. Dirck: Consumer’s Research has 
about sixty thousand subscribers and 
Consumer’s Union has approximately 
forty thousand. Producers apparently 
have made little effort to combat the 
movement, and seemingly have been un- 
impressed by low or high ratings of their 
products. 

First real interest in the movement 
began in 1927 with the publication of 
Chase and Schlink’s “Your Money’s 
Worth.” The book, “1,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” by Schlink and Kallet, which fol- 
lowed it sometime later, was a further 
stimulus for this movement. Consumer’s 
Research was organized by Schlink and 
Kallet sometime in 1929. “Industrial 
Standardization and Commercial Stand- 
ards Monthly” is a good source of infor- 
mation on standardization methods. 

It occurs to us that business should 
make more of an effort to tell the pub- 
lic about its own research. A great many 
companies—both producers and distribu- 


tors—are doing fine work in their ow: 
testing laboratories and many of them 
have far better laboratories than either 
of the leading consumer organizations 


That Beaver Dam Survey 


To the Editor: 

I am very much interested in the ar 
ticle appearing in the May issue ot 
American Bustness, “How and Wh 
Customers Leave Home.” This concerns 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, a town whic! 
we serve and certainly gives us some 
fine ideas on how to approach the mar 
ket for electrical appliances—L. A 
Fark, sales manager, Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company, New York City. 


Wants to Copyright Forms 
To the Editor: 

I'd like to have any information you 
have on whether it is possible to copy 
right office forms.—C. A. WeiNnxKau! 
treasurer, Wisconsin Central Lumbe 
Company. 

Mr. Weinkaur: In_ general, office 
forms are not copyrightable. That is be 
cause copyright is calculated to affor 
protection only for the work of ar 
author or artist, and office forms, being 
primarily utilitarian, have no literary 0: 
artistic aspect. 

Nevertheless, sometimes office forms 
do have enough wording or sentences 
on them to present enough “literature” 
to qualify for copyright, although the 
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MODERNIZED 
COMMUNICATION 


runs more smoothly too! 


The effortless speed of streamlined 
trains is due to modernized construc- 
tion. Businesses run more smoothly, 
too, when they adopt up-to-date com- 
munication methods. Bell System rep- 
resentatives will help you modernize 
your communication system. 

Their investigation may mean more 
to your business than you perhaps sup- 
pose. It may indicate that your present 
methods of communication between 
distant units are right and modern— 
and that’s a reassuring thing to know. 
It may lead to unsuspected savings or 
new efficiencies in carrying on your 
business; for example, in order 
handling, shipping, production, cr 
office management. 


Whatever the conclusions, the sur- 
vey costs you nothing. Similar analy- 
sis enabled a national flour milling 
company to co-ordinate the activities 
of its whole organization far more 
effectively, through a network of 
Private Line and Teletypewriter 
[Exchange Services connecting its 
twenty-four offices over the country. 
Long Distance is used effectively be- 
tween units and in dealings with 
customers. 

Many businesses have found it prof- 
itable to review communication meth- 
ods periodically with the help of Bell 
System representatives. Just call your 

local telephone company for simi- 


lar assistance. 
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i nen 
typing day; it gives you increased 
typing production, finer, cleaner-cut 
typemanship and safeguards vou against 
those late afternoon errors that usually 
are the result of typing fatigue. . 


Typists love the “touch” of the new 
Underwood Master because years ago 
Underwood discovered that “touch” 
was as individual as a thumb print and 
then did something about it. 

Thus, on the new Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is individually 
tuned to the finger tips of the typist . 
adjusted to her individual typing habits. 


The Vow 
Underwood 
WMoatn 








For yous choice. . . the St adil the Noiseless or 
the new Sate with Dual *‘Touch Tuning’’ 
Sealed Action Frame and Champion Keyboard. 


And then, as an added feature, the 
typist can control the tension of all keys 
at will by the mere flick of a finger. 


0, let your secretary select the new 
Underwood Master for “touch” while 
you select it for stamina and dependa- 
bility. Underwoods always stand up 

. . never take too much time out for 
repairs. For a free trial telephone the 
nearest Underwood Branch. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHERCOMPANY 
l'ypewriters .. iccounting Machines ..4dding Machines 

Carbon Paper . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyrignt 1938, Unterwood Elliott Fisher Co. 















protection in that case would extend 
only to the literary aspect of the form 
and not to its arrangement, ruling, head- 
ings, etc. These are generally borderline 
cases and the copyright protection, if 
procurable, is more colorable than real. 

It is sometimes possible to secure a 
patent on a specially designed office 
form, and that is particularly true if 
there is some new structural or mechani- 
cal feature involved. If the only thing 
new about the form is printed matter, it 
is less likely to be patentable. 


Automobile Salesmanship 


To the Editor: 
Having just bought a new car, I was 
very much interested in “What Is 
Wrong with the Automobile Business?” 
in the May issue. 

Ordinarily I buy at least one new car 
a year and generally conclude my trade 
within a day or two after I have decided 
to buy. This year was certainly an ex- 
ception and after I spent nearly two 
weeks just waiting them out—I was con- 
vinced there was something seriously 
wrong with the automobile business. 

As an example of what is going on, 
I'll tell you what one dealer offered and 
there were several who made similar 
offers. I was looking at a Chevrolet and 
finally told the dealer I believed | 
wanted a larger car. He asked what | 
had in mind and I told him either a 
Packard or a Buick. He immediately 
told me he could save me money on a 
Buick; that he worked through a Buick 
dealer in a neighboring town and that 
if he could make $25 it would be better 
than not making anything at all. This 
sort of thing is going on all about us 
and I don’t see how the manufacturer 
can protect their present outlets for new 
cars until they stop this practice. 

I finally did buy a Buick but from a 
authorized dealer and why I bought 
in preference to the other cars is 
story of salesmanship versus price cut 
ting —Eart A. Ritey, Sinclair Oil Com 
pany, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. 


More on Jewish Question 


To the Editor: 

We read with a great deal of interes 
the article in your latest issue by Georg 
Dartnell, “The Jewish Question.” 

It is our belief that this is an exceller 
presentation of the subject and th 
Mr. Dartnell’s points are all well take 
We know that this article would be 
great interest to Jewish readers ever 
where, particularly as discrimination 
employment is now the subject of 
survey being undertaken by a leadi 
national Jewish organization. We wou 
like to secure your permission to repri 
this article in our publication—J. W 
Roruna, The Jewish Ledger, Ne 


Orleans. 
To the Editor: 


I have read with interest the artic 
on “The Jewish Question in Offices,” a! 
take this opportunity to commend y 
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on your conclusions, as those have been 
my experience too.—Leonarp Jacoss, 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. 


How Much Sampling? 


To the Editor: 


We would like to have any informa- 
tion from your files pertaining to the 
per cent of sales allocated to sampling 
by the textile companies in home fur- 
nishings.—C. H. Sxirpy, the Columbia 
Mills, New York City. 


Mr. Sxirsy: In the Sales Manager's 
Handbook (Dartnell) second edition, you 
will find figures on the percentage of sales 
from sampling pertaining to clothing, 
electrical household appliances, furni- 
ture and furnishings, household special- 
ties, etc., beginning on Page 714. 


Another Office Pest 


To the Editor: 


Your little poke entitled, “Care and 
Treatment of Office Pests,” was delight- 
fully choice, I thought. I’d like to add 
just one more character to the list. He 
couldn’t really be called a pest, because 
he doesn’t pester or annoy me; he 
amuses me tremendously! 

His name is Econ M. Ize. He spends 
much of his time and many of the com- 
pany’s dollars trotting all over the globe 
to stir up, and pave the way for busi- 
ness. He takes most aristocratic steam- 
ers when he goes, and really does things 
up “brown” in every respect. BUT, when 
he comes home, he leaves a little trail 
of notes in his wake, which read some- 
thing like this: “Turn out light,” “waste 
must be cut down,” “use ink sparingly.” 
The workers groan when they see him 


coming, because he is sure to devise. 


ways and means of more efficient dis- 
tribution of pencils and greater wear- 
ability of erasers. 

I don’t work for Econ M. Ize— 
heavens no, mine is the swellest employer 
in the lot—but I observe him from the 
side lines, and wonder just how many 
thousands of dollars he saves the com- 
pany each year with his efficiency ex- 
perting ways.—HrLpecarpE MUELLER, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 


What the Board Should Do 


To the Editor: 

Have you published any articles on 
the functions and positions of boards of 
directors? We would like to have as 
much information as possible about the 
practices of other companies.—FLETCHER 
D. Donce, industrial counselor, Ameri- 
can Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Donce: There seems to have been 
relatively little published about the duties 
of boards of directors. We suggest that 
you consult Section 13 of the “Business 
Executives Handbook,” (Prentice-Hall) 
and Chapter 4 of “Handbook of Busi- 
ness Administration,” which is published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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This man never closed an order, but he helps build sales by providing a better 
bond paper for correspondence, sales letters and literature. He is one of 
the technicians who checks the quality of each run of Nekoosa Bond WHILE 
IT IS IN THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. This ''Pre-Testing" and use 
of superior raw materials makes certain that Nekoosa Bond possesses every 
quality demanded of a first class sulphite paper — strength, stiffness, sizing, 
proper ink absorption, opacity, surface smoothness and color brilliance. 
It is a bond that looks well and performs well, yet is moderately priced. 
Nekoosa Bond is available in white and twelve sparkling colors, with 
envelopes to match. Test it on your next run of letterheads and forms. 
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paper. They offer a “ald — 
safe guide to bond : ot se as ~ Se, 
paper quality. Seeifthe papercantake Judge strength by the Dig in with an eraser 


it. Try folding both with resistance the fibres and see how well the 
and against the grain. put up against tearing. surface sizing stands up. 
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Try heavy and light Your stenographer is a Ask your printer, whois Hold the paper against 
strokes and look forfea- critical judge of typa- experienced in printing the light and check for- 
thering of the ink lines. bility. Get heropinion. qualityofvariouspapers. mation and cleanness. 
HAVE YOU SEEN "A Source Book of Bond Papers?" It 
is a presentation of the newest ideas in layout and typo- 
graphy for letterheads and forms. SENT FREE to execu- 
tives who write for it on business letterheads, 50c to 
students. For your copy write today to THE NEKOOSA- 


EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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REPARE for inflation. But 
don’t be alarmed about it, 
because it won’t be the 
kind of inflation that is 
going to blow up under 
you. It will be another 
shot in the arm; another 
dose of the same medicine 
we had before, but more of 
it. For public consumption 
it is to be labeled: “In- 
creasing the National In- 
come.” By increasing the 
circulation of currency, by 
freeing sterilized gold, by 
loaning and spending and 
other credit expansion de- 

vices, the national income is to be boosted from 
about 65 billion dollars where it stands today to 
90 billions. Thus, it is hoped, many problems will 
be solved. The expansion will effect a reduction in 
the national debt (dollars will be more easily 
arned); farm prices will be raised, wages will be 
painlessly cut, debts will be reduced, tax receipts 
will be increased, etc. What the long term effect of 
this new “shot in the arm” will be need not bother 
us now. For a while at least we will be in a Chinese 
heaven. The important fact, and it should be 


squarely faced, is what are you going to do about 


it? What vou borrow now, you can repay later on 
with cheaper dollars. So it is a good time to make 
those improvements you have been thinking about. 


After Forty What? 


One of the problems which engaged the attention 
of seven hundred sales managers at Dallas last month 
was the salesman over forty. For the past vear the 
thirty-one clubs affiliated with the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, particularly the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, have been working 
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to explode the fallacy that when a salesman rounds 
the forty buoy he ought to be put out of the race. 
The “Plus Forty” Committees of these various clubs 
have done a good job. They have checked thousands 
of sales records and proved that the top-flight sales- 
men are nearly always men over forty. They have 
discovered some selling jobs that call for the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth; but many more that call 
for the mature judgment and experience of an older 
head. American Business has been glad to help in 
publicizing these facts. But much still remains to be 
done, especially in other fields. Management clubs 
might encourage employers to give more con- 
sideration to men over forty. Let’s scotch this talk 
about corporations squeezing the best years out of a 
man’s life, and then tossing him out on the scrap 
heap. A business organization should be built up, it 
seems to me, to follow the age grouping shown in the 
national census for the country as a whole. There 
should be a definite balance between those who are 
on the way up, and those who have arrived. More 
power to the “Plus Forty” Committees of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. May the torch 
be carried also by the office managers, personnel man- 
agers, factory managers and other organizations. 


Mass Salaries 


A labor leader walked into a manufacturing plant 
the other day and announced that all the company’s 
workers had signed up with his union and that after 
today the wages would be thus and so, “or else.” The 
manufacturer asked him where the company was 
going to get the money to pay increased wages at 
this time. “From the top,” he replied. “You fellows 
have got to split with the men who are making your 
fat salaries possible.” That pretty well expresses 
the viewpoint of the average man in the shop. Since 
the salaries paid to corporation officers and man- 
agers have become public property there is a wide- 
spread feeling that anything over $10,000 a year is 
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too much. Here is how one Chicago manufacturer, 
D. B. Felix, handled this problem. He called his five 
hundred employees together and told them what he 
was getting. Then he said to them: 

“When you came here I hired you, and in a sense 
you hired me. You hired me to provide the work and 
I hired you to do it, isn’t that so?” 

A chorus of “yeses.” “We get you.” “Never 
thought of it in that way, but it’s so.” 

“Now you have my salary, put the figure down 
and divide it by three hundred working days in the 
vear. Have you the answer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s my salary per day. It looks pretty 
big, doesn’t it? But we are not finished yet. Divide 
your answer by five hundred—the number of work- 
rs. How much is it?” 

“Twelve cents.” 

“Divide that by eight—the number of hours that 
you work per day. What is the answer?” 

“A cent-and-a-half.” 

“Do you think you are paying me too much?” 

“No! We never figured it that way.” 

“Would you fire me and try to run this business 
for a cent-and-a-half increase in your hourly scale?” 

“Mr. Felix, we did not know that you were work- 
ng for so little—you’re a cheap man for us.” 

“Well, boys, the answer is simply this; mass busi- 
ness makes what we may call mass salaries.” 


Credit Man Turns Salesman 


Business has long realized that a good credit man 
is usually a good salesman. The trouble is that some 
credit men don’t take the trouble to familiarize them- 
selves with the problems which confront a salesman. 
An exception is J. R. Taylor, manager of the credit 
department, Reid, Murdoch and Company, Chicago 
wholesale grocers. When it came time to take his 
annual vacation Mr. Taylor obtained permission to 
spend it in Texas calling on the trade. He selected 
a territory where the regular salesman was taking 
. well-earned vacation. One of Reid, Murdoch’s 
Texas customers is Homer Covey, president of the 
Worth Food Markets there. Mr. Covey was sur- 
prised and pleased to receive a call from Acting 
Salesman Taylor. The two got pretty well ac- 
quainted, and Mr. Taylor left Mr. Covey’s office 
with the largest order the Worth Food Markets had 
ever placed with Reid, Murdoch. This was no refiee- 
tion on the regular salesman. But the credit man 
had a broader knowledge of merchandising problems, 
and in this case had called with a very complete line 
of samples and a definite merchandising plan. So 
you see, there are some credit men who know what 
selling is all about, even though some salesmen might 
not like to admit it. Incidentally, with the vacation 
season just around the corner, this is an idea that 
others can use to promote better cooperation between 
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the credit and sales ends of the business. Even if the 
credit man does not come back with a lot of orders, 
he will understand present selling conditions. 


Russia Discovers Management 


Steven King-Hall who writes a confidential foreign 
news letter widely read in Great Britain reports that 
the Soviets are about to launch another five-year 
plan. The objective of this new plan will be quality 
of production rather than quantity. “It is now 
realized in Russia,” he says, “that management prob- 
lems are more urgent than the rapid production of 
large quantities of second-rate material.” This news 
should be interesting to parlor pinks over here who 
like to talk about the state taking over Big Busi- 
ness and operating it for production instead of 
profit. H. G. Wells, in his “Outline of History,” pre- 
dicts the very thing that is happening today in 
Russia. Although he favors the socialization of in- 
dustry under certain conditions, Mr. Wells takes 
great pains to point out that it cannot be made 
effective until the state provides the means for edu- 
cating and training youth to efficiently manage in- 
dustrial establishments. He frankly confesses that 
the socialization of industry is wholly impractical 


if the management is to be supplied by politicians. 


That was where the Russian experiment caved in. 


The Right to Work 


The fly in the administration’s spending-lending 
cream jug is the National Labor Relations Board. 
In its zeal to help organized labor, management 
has been robbed of its ability to enforce discipline 
and can no longer properly function. Obviously such 
a situation spells ruin for any business. Yet business 
men are damned because they won’t “cooperate.” 
Capital is spanked because it does not seek employ- 
ment. Employment where? In factories that are 
manned by irresponsible groups who do as_ they 
please knowing that the N.L.R.B. will decide nearly 
every case in their favor? It has been well said that 
we are not going to get out of the mud we are in, until 
labor and management and government cooperate. 
That is true. The most practical form of cooper- 
ation, although it might cost a few C.1.O. votes, 
would be to amend the Wagner Act to give those who 
don’t get excited about paying dues into unions the 
right to work if they want to and appoint a board 
that will interpret the Act in the public interest. It is 
a three-man board. At present its members are pro- 
C.1.0. Why not a board composed of one member who 
understands the problems of labor, another who 
understands the problems of management, and the 
third one who understands that the public foots the 
bill? Let that man represent the public welfare. Until 
that is done it is childish to talk about capital going 


back to work.—J. C. A. 
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Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys be depressed 
at one time. This saves many needless operations. 
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Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and the This tape is a typical example of how thousands 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub- of needless operations can be eliminated by the 
: : : Burroughs short-cut method. The amount 
tracting the amount in one operation. 25.60, for instance, was listed and added by 
depressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the motor bar 

Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your own work what all together, in one single operation, instead of 
the short-cut method on the Short-Cut Keyboard can actually mean to you. writing one figure at a time. The amount 


6,712.70 was listed and added the short-cut way 
in two operations instead of seven.. Thus, the 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


An Editorial 


s American business has just experienced one of the swiftest and most 


breath-taking tail spins in its history. Most of us are still groggy; still wondering what hit us. 


w Sidney Hillman suspects Congress. According to him, if the southern 
feudalists had not blocked the wages and hours bill, we all would be eating cake today. Congress, 


says Sidney, killed Cock Robin. 


a Matthew Woll, of all people, blames the undistributed profits tax and 


politicians more concerned with election day than they are with the public welfare. 


es Harry Hopkins damns business for raising prices instead of absorbing 


the increased wage scales forced upon it. Business, says Harry, killed Cock Robin. 


es Hugh Johnson blames the National Industrial Conference Board, and 
the LaFollette brothers blame the New Deal. The New Deal blames eight old men. 


ws About the only notable who hasn’t rushed into print with a full- 
bloomed theory as to who killed Cock Robin is Shirley Temple. Her guess would probably 


be as good as any and better than most. 


w For the sake of the record it would be interesting to know just who did 
the dirty work. But after all the important thing is, “Where do we go from here?” Somehow, 
some way, jobs have to be found for 7,845,016 unemployed. This army of unemployed has to 


be lifted off the taxpayers’ back. All agree on that. But how? 


a Without becoming involved in higher economics, it seems self-evident 
that two things are needed to pull us out of the mud: (1) Cooperation between labor, manage- 


ment and government. (2) Mass confidence. The last will come with the first. 

w Let labor admit its part in putting the brakes on recovery. Against it 
must be chalked the sit-down and the slow-down strikes; forcing wage concessions beyond the 
ability of industry to pay; fostering the philosophy that all employers are out to “get” labor, 
so labor must “get” them first. These are all destructive forces which rob men of jobs. 


= Let management admit its share of responsibility for the crack-up. It 
has been guilty of unwarranted price-fixing and monopolistic trade agreements. These have 
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hastened a buyers’ strike. The purchasing policies of many corporations, big and small, need 
overhauling—they are anything but constructive. Too many business men fail to keep their equip- 
ment and methods up to date. New jobs must come from expanding demand, which is rooted 


in lower costs. Let business set its house in order. 


a And finally, let government hold a mirror to its activities. Of what 
avail is it to badger business men, when so doing destroys the confidence of consumers and 
investors alike? How does it create jobs to levy taxes which drain business of its working cash 
and make it impossible to meet present payrolls, let alone expand them? Or take the commis- 
sions which have been set up to regulate business. They have killed the desire men may have 


had to venture into business. Let government right these wrongs. 


w As we see it our national welfare is a three-legged stool. One of these 
legs is labor which wants jobs. Another is management which wants profits. The third is gov- 
ernment which wants public acclaim. Take away any one of these legs and the stool will topple. 
for each depends upon the others. 


ge We are at the crossroads. Spending and lending may help for a time. 
Clipping the dollar again may give business another shot in the arm. But those at best are make- 
shifts. The real way out lies along the path marked: “Teamwork.” We must choose between 
that and some made-in-Wisconsin brand of “disciplined national socialism’—and you know what 





that means.—J. C. A. 





A Collection Idea for Summer 


BY CARL WOLLNER 


President, Panther Oil and Grease Manufacturing Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


ETTING the money for the 

weekly payroll, and to pay the 
rapidly multiplying taxes, has be- 
come a major problem for a great 
many business men. But there will 
be fewer grey hairs in the treas- 
urer’s head if he takes a leaf from 
the experience of sales managers 
and swings the whole organization 
into line as cooperators. 

For example, sales managers 
for years have used competitive 
activities, sometimes called con- 
tests and sometimes called “drives” 
to make sales quotas which seemed 
almost impossible. They have made 
a hard job easy by using their 
heads. They have spread the load 
over many shoulders, and today 
the sales contest has established a 
real place for itself in sales plan- 
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ning. That is as it should be. Our 
experience is that we can’t have 
too many contests. 

But what about the folks in the 
office? What about the collection 
department? 

We had one of those contests in 
the collection department when 
every man and woman partici- 
pated to the extent of a minimum 
of a $5.00 bill. It did wonders. It 
inspired the folks in the depart- 
ment to really step on the gas. 
Even the stenographers were tak- 
ing an unusual interest in watch- 
ing the daily collection results. 

It couldn’t help but work. It 
did work. Our collections were 
better than they ever had been 
during any corresponding period. 

Beginning on the first of May, 


we will have a contest to collect 
charged-off profit and loss ac- 
counts. That’s a neglected field 
with us, as it is in most firms. This 
time the credit department only 
participates. We are making up a 
schedule, based on several years 
back, of a quota that must be 
reached before any bonus is paid 
After that quota has been reached 
any time during the three months’ 
period, the folks in the credit de- 
partment, stenographers and me! 
alike, will share in a dividend. 

If that contest produces what it 
may and what we really think i! 
will, a stenographer in the credit 
department is likely to earn a 
bonus of about $35 during this 
three months’ period; the credit 
manager something over $250. 
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It is only human to want 
to blame the recession for 
lost sales but these com- 
panies found, through a 
program of unbiased re- 
search and investigation, 
that their troubles began 
,sefore the depression. 
When the facts were as- 
sembled and new courses 
charted sales responded 
guickly to new methods 





BY H. M. BALLARD 


Marketing Counsel Business Research Corporation 


HERE are two ways of look- 

ing at 1938 and the problems 
it has brought. One is to be com- 
placent and say, as some manu- 
facturers have said to me, “When 
business picks up we will get our 
share.” 

Then there is another way to 
look at the twin problems of 
higher costs and lower volume 
which arrived with 1938, and 
which will be problems for how 
much longer no one knows. This 
other way is to see in the 1938 
situation the opportunity for a 
definite breaking with those tradi- 
tions of the past which tend to 
limit the fields of operation and 
to accept old standards of per- 
formance as permanent standards. 

The case of one well-known 
manufacturer who has been in 
business a great many years shows 
what can be done. This manufac- 
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Constant research for product improvement keeps many companies out in front 


SEVEN KEYS TO TODAY'S 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 


turer once was right up among 


the leaders in his industry. He be- 
lieved that he was making a qual- 
ity product and selling it at low 
prices. This had once been true 
but for a number of years now 
competitors had been improving 
their products, until, instead of 
leading the field in quality, this 
manufacturer’s 
poor 
maintained 


product was a 
third. He had 


prices. 


second or 
Because his 
prices once were low, quality eon- 
sidered, he still looked upon them 
as low. 

Volume went down until the 
manufacturer called in an un- 
biased, independent organization 
to survey the field for him. It was 
discovered that dealers actually 
rated his product as low in quality 
and very high in price. Many of 
his old dealers had known his 
salesmen for a long time. They 


hesitated to tell their friends, the 
salesmen, the truth, and had put 
them off with excuses rather than 
giving them the real reasons for 
not buying as much of the line as 
they formerly did. 

In this instance product im- 
provement was desperately needed, 
yet it was the last criticism which 
the manufacturer expected. The 
discovery of this basic fault and 
its correction saved the business. 
Now there is no reason why the 
company should not prosper and 
expand even beyond the manufac- 
turer’s former ambitions. 

It will not occur to some busi- 
ness men that the public and trade 
attitude their products 
and prices may be very different 
from what they believe them to 
be. In 1938 many dramatic and 
sensational things are happening 
as a result of men being forced to 


toward 
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do some original thinking, but the 
most impressive fact of all is that 
there exists almost unlimited op- 
portunities for improvement in the 
ordinary, prosaic operations of 
Opportunities for ex- 
and economy are fre- 


business. 
pansion 
quently adequate to meet all of the 
extra demands placed upon the 
business by outside circumstances. 

One manufacturer was aston- 
ished to find that his own business 
had decreased more than that for 
the industry as a whole. Prior to 
this discovery he had been content 
to take things as they came and 
await the time when general im- 


provement set in. But when he 


learned that his own sales curve 
was dropping faster than the vol- 
ume curve for total business he 
began to take action. He decided 
on a survey to unearth the real 


reason for the decline in sales. 

When the survey was completed 
proof was submitted that a radi- 
cal change had taken place in the 
channels of distribution. His com- 
petitors had been more alert than 
he and had become well established 
in these new outlets. The survey 
also showed a need for more intel- 
ligent cooperation with all retail- 
ers. Because of modern sales meth- 
ods and greater willingness to 
adopt themselves to new condi- 
tions, competitors had won far 
more good-will from dealers than 
this one-time leader was enjoying. 
This condition had forced him 
into high-pressure selling practices 
which were not clicking with the 
better Once the real 
facts were known, no time was lost 
in making the necessary changes 
in organization and methods. The 
changes required, although effec- 
tive, were neither complicated nor 
difficult. 

Soon the sales trend had been 
reversed and volume possibilities 
now far exceed all former expec- 
tations. Here was a case, which is 
not uncommon, where a manufac- 
turer devoted all his efforts to 
fighting problems which actually 
did not exist, while the real diffi- 
culties were overlooked or unsus- 


retailers. 


pected. Many were of his own 
making because he did not know 
the real reasons behind the failure 
of his men to maintain volume. 

Some of the difficulties in which 
business is now involved have little 
to do with the current recession in 
business. It is not unusual to find 
that a manufacturer blames the 
recession when most of his troubles 
are home brewed. 

There are times when we find 
that manufacturers are doing 
things in the same old way just 
because “they always have.” Such 
was the case of one manufacturer 
who needed large numbers of sales- 
men. When selling expense ratios 
rose to dangerous heights an in- 
vestigation showed that it would 
be possible to recruit and train 
salesmen in groups, just as effec- 
tively as individually. But he had 
always thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to train salesmen one at a 
time. When a plan was worked out 
to train them in groups a substan- 
tial reduction in supervisory ex- 
pense was achieved. It seems safe 
to say that every business affords 
such opportunities. The problem 
may not have to do with training 
salesmen but increased profit op- 
portunities are to be found when 
we seek them. 

There is the case of the com- 
pany head who prided himself on 
the beautiful sales presentation 
which his salesmen were expected 
to use. When trained investigators 
camped out and beat the bushes 
with the very men for whom the 
elaborate sales presentation para- 
phernalia had been prepared, it 
was discovered that these men 
could not use the presentation suc- 
cessfully. It was literally too good 
for the type of salesmen it was 
necessary to employ. To have been 
successful in using this presenta- 
tion a salesman would have had to 
be a fairly good actor; a man of 
great poise and skill. The high- 
pressure, intricate, complicated 
sales presentation was discarded 
in favor of one of utmost simplici- 
ty, with the result that the per- 
centage of failures was decreased. 


Sales of top-notchers were not im 
proved, but sales of the averag: 
salesmen were stepped up substan 
tially. And it was the averag: 
salesman who had been creating al 
the difficulty! 

It is possible to introduce a fa: 
greater amount of accurate meas 
urement in selling than we now find 
in the usual sales operation. As wi 
all know, control in production i: 
based on measurement. There ar 
the same possibilities for apply 
ing measurement in selling. Op 
portunities for economies and vol 
ume increases come to light whe: 
we begin to measure sales activi 
ties as we measure productio: 
activities. 

One company succeeded in aj 
plying the principle of measur 
ment to selling with amazing ben 
fits. The first step taken was t 
list all of the factors affecting th 
salesmen’s volume and the rati 
of selling expense. From this lis‘ 
the manufacturer selected th: 
most important factors, the ones 
in which there appeared to be th. 
greatest latitude for changes thai 
would affect the results. 

It was found that the per yea: 
purchases and the size of averag 
orders were very much larger from 
stores with displays than from 
stores without those displays. I! 
was found that the ratio of stores 
with displays was much higher in 
some salesmen’s territories than in 
others. The improvement oppor 
tunity was obvious, and the im 
proved results inevitable. 

In this attempt at measurement 
of selling it was found that thi 
average size of orders sold by 
salesmen who physically checked 
the stock on hand at each call was 
more than double the size of orders 
turned in by salesmen who did not 
bother to check stock, accepting 
the retailer’s word as to the con 
dition of his stock. 

Again it was found that orders 
of salesmen who suggested to th 
buyer the amount he should order 
were nearly twice as large as thos 
of salesmen who left it to tl 
buyer to decide what he wanted 
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Here is a field which holds great 
opportunities for any manufac- 
turer who is not content to wait 
until business picks up. He can 
determine exactly which factors 
are most likely to improve his 
business if he will go to the trouble 
of measuring the effectiveness of 
each factor in the sales operation. 

In 1938 sales research is ap- 
parently reaching new heights of 
accomplishment. It is uncovering 
needs for new products, product 


improvement, and perhaps most 
important of all, it is demonstrat- 
ing the principle that quality is 
fitness for the 
served rather than quality for 
quality’s sake. A recent survey in 


purpose to be 


one large city indicated a waiting 
market for fifty 
thousand kitchen ventilators. This 
market allowed to lie 
dormant for years because of the 
belief on the part of those who 


could 


approximately 


has_ been 


manufacture such equip- 


ment that a quality ventilator 
could not be built to sell for the 
price which could be obtained. 
When we turn our thoughts 
away from the things that can no 
longer be done and direct them 
toward new things that can be 
unfold 
with amazing rapidity. To the 
manufacturer and business man in 
any field who will do this, the last 
half of 1938 may bring great 
progress and improvement. 


done, opportunities will 





Business Seeks to Uphold 
Salary Levels oarreu sauary survey 





Survey among large number of companies shows that 


only 9 per cent of those reporting have recently reduced 


salaries and that 42 per cent are paying higher salaries 


than were paid in 1929 despite prevailing lower prices 





HERE is much talk and con- . 


siderable publicity about sal- 
ary cuts by companies which find 
such action necessary to adjust 
expenses downward. 

That there have been cuts no 
one denies, but business generally 
is making a splendid effort to up- 
hold salaries wherever possible. 
Reports from many top executives 
state that business warrants sal- 
ary cuts but that such action will 
be and is being postponed as long 
as humanly possible. It is the be- 
lief of many company heads that 
salaries can be maintained, al- 
though many are frank to admit 
that an improvement in business 
must come before long if reduc- 
tions are to be avoided. 

Perhaps salary cuts have been 
overpublicized, for in a_ recent 
check made by the editors of 
AMERICAN BusINEss among com- 
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panics which employ more than 
150,000 people we find that only 
9 per cent of the companies re- 
porting have reduced salaries or 
employee earnings in 1938. These 
reports were received late in April. 

However, as related in the May 
issue only 7.9 per cent of those 
remaining were contemplating any 
salary cuts, reductions in hours 
or wage rates, so it is obvious that 
a relatively small sector of em- 
ployees have been affected. 

Of the companies which have 
been forced to reduce salaries or 
employee earnings one reports a 
cut of 10 per cent in all salaries 
which went into effect in January 
1938 and still another of the same 
amount which became effective in 
April 1938. Two companies re- 
duced hours from 40 a weck to 36 
a week, but made no reduction in 
simply adjusting 


hourly rates, 


FOR 1938 


weekly compensation according to 
the shorter hours worked. One 
company reduced hours from 44 
weekly to 36 weekly. Still another 
company reduced executive sal- 
aries from 15 to 25 per cent while 
reducing general office employees 
10 per cent, and another company 
reports a similar reduction of ex- 
ecutive salaries with a cut in work- 
ing time for the general office em- 
ployees. The largest reduction for 
general office workers was 20 per 
cent which went into effect April 1. 

Of all the companies which re- 
ported salary cuts only one had 
more than one thousand employ- 
ees; the total number of workers 
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SALARIES IN THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Managers and Salesmen 
Promotion Men... . 
Artists, Retouchers, etc. 
Production Men... 
Stenographers, Secretaries 
Typists, Clerks. . 


EpirortaL DEPARTMENT 
Editors........ 
Artists 
Production Men 
Stenographers, Secretaries . 
Typists, Clerks 


CircuLaTIOoNn DEPARTMENT 
Circulation Managers, etc. 
Salesmen 
Promotion Men.... 
Stenographers, Secretaries 
Typists, Clerks 


GENERAL 
Accounting Department 
Accountants. . . 
Typists, Clerks 
Credit Mon............ 
Stenographers, Secretaries 
Clerks and Typists. . . 
Cut Boys, Messengers, etc.. . 





NuMBER OF PreopLe IN Eacu OF THE FoLLowING MontTsLy SALary RANGES 
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affected by all the reductions an- 
nounced in the survey was only 
slightly more than five thousand. 

It is interesting to compare 
these figures with the total num- 
ber of persons employed by the 
companies reporting. There were 
approximately 150,000 employees 
in the group of companies which 
cooperated in this study. Nine per 
cent of the firms reported recent 
salary reductions. Nine per cent of 
150,000 would be 13,500, but the 
total employees affected by the 
cuts was less than half of this 
number, which would indicate that 
smaller companies have cut. 

In the study just completed we 
made an effort to determine how 
present-day salaries compared 
with 1929 salaries. The results 
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(From a survey of business paper publishers with over $300,000 volume by J. K. Lasser & Co. 


may be surprising because most 
of us are inclined to look back on 
1929 as “tops” in salaries, profits 
and earnings. But this nostalgic 
backward look is not always, or 
for everyone, quite as rosy as we 
like to remember it. Nearly half— 
42 per cent, to be exact—of the 
companies reporting claimed that 
1938 salaries are higher than 
those of 1929. Only 36 per cent 
said they were lower, while 22 per 
cent believed them to be the same. 

A steel fabricator with 160 em- 
ployees reports 1938 salaries as 
10 to 15 per cent higher than 
1929. A large processor of corn 
and soy beans, employing 1,800 
people says that salaries in 1938 
are 10 to 20 per cent higher than 
they were in 1929. An eastern 


manufacturer with 15,000 employ 
ees in several different plants re 
ports that salaries now and i: 
1929 are approximately the sam: 
A bank with 2,700 employees gives 
the following averages of all sal 
aries: 1929, $1,565; 1938 $1,655 
A manufacturer of production 
tools with 40 employees announce: 
a 40 to 50 per cent increase ove: 
1929, while a hotel claims a 50) 
per cent increase over 1929. 

A petroleum refining and dis 
tributing organization with 200) 
employees says that 1938 salaries 
are down about 20 per cent fron 
the 1929 level. A paper whol 
saler reports a 15 per cent di 
crease since 1929. Most of the di 
creases reported were about 10 
per cent under salaries for 1929 
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Many observers claim that stuffing a territory with too many weak dealers is one of the chief causes for all the bad man- 
agement, profitless operations, and failure to engage in modern sales and promotion methods by many automobile dealers 


MOTOR CAR MAKERS LOOK 


T THE FRINGE DEALER 


ITH $50,000 to spend the 

Federal Trade Commission is 
supposed to begin, by July 1, a 
thorough investigation of auto- 
mobile 
The purpose of this investigation 
is to advise Congress what kind of 
legislation is needed to eliminate 
bad practices from the business of 
selling automobiles. 

If and when this investigation 
begins there will be plenty of per- 
sons—dealers, association officials, 
finance executives and others— 
who will be glad to propose plans 
for eliminating the troubles which 
now hang heavy over the auto- 
mobile business. There will be those 
with axes to grind and fish to fry, 
and others genuinely interested in 
stabilizing the industry’s sales. 

Many proposals have been 
inade. They include lower finance 
charges, elimination of finance 


merchandising practices. 
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packs, abolishment of finance re- 


serves, protected territories for 
dealers, price maintenance by fac- 
tories, penalties for bootlegging 
new cars, licensing laws, limitation 
of dealerships, factory-financed 
junking plans for old cars, free- 
dom of dealers to select finance 
companies without “suggestions” 
or pressure from manufacturers, 
higher discounts for dealers and 
cooperative used-car appraisal 
plans. 

At some time, in some place, it 
seems that virtually all of these 
plans have been tried by dealers, 
by finance companies or by fac- 
tories. Automobile merchandising 
history reeks with “plans” to con- 
trol used-car allowances, to junk 
old cars, to liberalize dealer-fac- 
tory relationships. Yet there are 
men who ought to know, who feel 
that none of these plans are as 


important as the fact that auto- 
mobile selling always has been kept 
relatively simple and that distri- 
bution costs are low when com- 
pared with other industries. 

One of the reasons for the con- 
tinued and spectacular growth of 
the automobile business has been 
the way in which automobiles were 
marketed. The consumer who puts 
his dollar into an automobile gets 
more for his money than he would 
get if he put his money into almost 
any other product. Less of the 
consumer’s money goes to pay dis- 
tribution costs in the automobile 
business than in any other prod- 
uct with which we are familiar. 

Low-priced cars are sold to 
dealers with only a 20 per cent 
discount—some as low as 18 per 
cent. The highest 
dealer discount with which we are 
familiar is 28 per cent. We find 


automobile 
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the dealer discount far greater for 
most other products. For electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
furniture and countless other lines 
dealers receive a 30 to 50 per cent 
discount. It is true that they may 
trade away a share of this, just 
as the automobile dealer does when 
he takes in used products. But 
there is a vast difference in oper- 
ating a retail establishment with 
a mark-up of only 18 per cent as 
compared with 50 per cent. 

Authorities have pointed out 
that this refusal of the manufac- 
turers to permit high selling costs 
to creep into the business is one 
of the real reasons for volume 
sales in the automobile business. 
They claim that if automobiles 
had ever been burdened with the 
same high selling costs that pre- 
vail in other fields we never would 
have had a three-million-car year, 
let alone a_five-million-car year 
such as 1937 and 1929. 

In the matter of dealer dis- 
counts it is interesting to consider 
the policy of one large household 
appliance maker whose success has 
amazed the industry. When mar- 
keting plans were being determined 
dealers were asked to state what 
discounts would enable them to do 
an aggressive, well-rounded sales 
job. To the surprise of the manu- 
facturer dealers were entirely rea- 
sonable in their requests for dis- 
counts. He deliberately allowed a 
larger discount than dealer re- 
quests averaged. It was his belief, 
and his success indicates him to 
have been right, that dealers must 
have sufficient margin to allow 
them to really go out and do a 
creative selling job. 

For the dealer who sells an $800 
car there is a gross margin of 
somewhere between $160 and $200. 
If he sold $800 worth of pianos, 
washing machines, refrigerators or 
vacuum cleaners, his margin would 
range from $240 to $400. Yet 
when he sells a car he agrees to 
service it for ninety days; he takes 
in an old car which he may or may 
not sell at a profit; he has either 
paid for the car before he sells it 
or he has paid interest on a “floor 
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plan” financing deal. And so long 
as that car is used in the same 
community he is more or less re- 
sponsible for it. And in the end, 
when the original purchaser de- 
cides he has used it as long as he 
‘ares to, back comes the car in a 
trade for a new one. 

Just what this trade-in problem 
amounts to may be seen from a 
recent report by the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
which studied operating figures of 
412 automobile dealers, selling all 
makes of cars. They found that 
used-car operations of these deal- 
ers consumed 52.70 per cent of 
gross earnings from the sale of 
used cars. This association de- 
clares that, “the combined new 
and used motor vehicle selling 
alone is not generally profitable.” 

This means the dealer must en- 
gage in various accessory and 
side-line enterprises if he expects 
to earn a profit. His profits come 
from what the association terms a 
“balanced operation.” He must 
operate a garage and a filling sta- 
tion, sell tires, tubes, accessories, 
and operate a service and parts 
department. 

Doubtless some of the trouble 
in the automobile business is due 
to the discouragement, discontent 
and distrust of dealers. They re- 
sent the so-called high-handed tac- 
tics of the field men from the fac- 
tories who, in the past, descended 
upon them and ordered them to 
take more cars on pain of can- 
cellation of their franchises. They 
are furious about the number 
of dealers the manufacturers stuff 
into territories, claiming this has 
fostered all the bad_ practices 
which have crept into the business. 

Now that some of the factories 
have revised contracts and have 
tentatively promised not to re- 
place some of the weak dealers who 
have fallen by the wayside during 
the current difficulties of the in- 
dustry, dealers are still suspicious 
and to some extent sullen about 
their factory relations. This cre- 
ates difficulty in any attempt by 
manufacturers and dealers to get 
together and decide on_ policies 











which would be mutually profit- 
able. The dealers claim that the 
factories fight or oppose, openly 
or secretly, all strong dealer asso- 
ciations which begin to demand 
more equitable relationships be 
tween the factories and dealers. 
Right now there is a great agita- 
tion in the industry for some kind 
of junking allowance to be paid 
dealers for used cars of littk 
value. The factories point out that 
such a junking allowance would 
simply add to the cost of auto 
mobiles, for it would have to b 
added to the consumer price in on 
way or another. 

Meanwhile there is a licensing 
law in Wisconsin, another in Nx 
braska. Other states are conside: 
ing such laws, all designed to elimi 
nate unfair practices in dealer ac 
tivities. Whether these laws wil 
stabilize the business or not, 1 
one knows, and many authoritics 
are suspicious of the suggestio: 
of legislating profits into the busi 
ness. Dealers point out that thi 
laws are not designed to legislat: 
profits into the business, but t: 
make it possible for good dealer: 
to follow sound management prac 
tices. In Wisconsin there wer 
3,300 licensed automobile dealers 
in 1937. This year there have been 
but 2,200 dealers licensed. Som: 
licenses were refused on_ thi 
grounds that applicants did not 
have sufficient capital, and most 
dealers who withdrew voluntaril\ 
have done so because of lack of 
capital, 

Whether surviving dealers would 
extend their sales effort sufficient! y 
to make up to manufacturers for 
lost dealers remains to be seen. But 
the idea of limiting dealers and 
basing dealer territories on long- 
pull sales potentialities scems to 
be growing in popularity. Thus in- 
stead of encouraging new dealers 
to jump into business in good 
years factories will in the future 
concentrate on creating fewer but 
stronger dealers, so that these 
dealers will be reasonably certain 
of survival during the periods of 
stress such as the industry is now 
experiencing. (Continued on page ;*) 
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COMPARISON OF BONUSES 


UNDER TWO PLANS 


EARNED BY ONE OPERATOR 





| 
No. Lines | 
Typed* 


Standard 


Week 
| Minutes 


Ending | 

4,294 1,331 
5,334 1,653 
5,290 
5,094 
6,786 
6,926 
7,574 
5,174 


1,630 


| 
Total | 46,472 14,429 


12,425 


Amount Bonus Earned 


Actual | py: . ; 
Time | Efficiency Quota 


Plan 


Efficiency 


Plan 


1,445 


$ 4.29 


1,620 


1,715 
1,925 


1,250 





*4 lines equal 1 point or 288 strokes. 











hese Plans Will Cut 


Letter Costs 


A. HERMES 


BY C. 


HE addition of a bonus plan in 

any transcribing department 
should assist in increasing output, 
keeping an accurate record of 
lines typed by operators and the 
lines dictated by correspondents, 
set up by departments. In this 
manner, all-around record of 
the correspondence situation for 
the entire company is maintained 
which can be presented periodi- 
cally, in analysis form, to the 
office manager so that he may have 
first-hand information of the vol- 
ume of work being handled. 

Often a bonus plan is so com- 
plicated and so technical that. most 
employees are not able to under- 
stand it clearly, and when this oc- 
curs there is likely to be some dis- 
content and suspicion. 

Two plans have been tried and 


an 
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found successful. Both plans in 
volve the use of a stroke-counting 
device called a cyclometer, which 
can be installed on any standard 
typewriter. This device, which is 
small and easily attached, records 
each keystroke. 

The unit of measurement (one 
point) as given in this article is 
based on four elite-type lines of 6 
inches each, which gives a total 
number of 288 keystrokes to one 
point. This unit however is not the 
only one possible to use, as cyclom- 
eters are manufactured in other 
measurement units as well, to suit 
various requirements. 

Here is an outline of Plan No. 
1. The base pay, for example, is 
$100 monthly. In addition, a 
bonus of 1 cent per point is paid 
on all lineage typed by operators 


above 750 points (or 3,000 lines) 
per week. This is called the Quota 
Plan. 
A weekly report might then be 
as follows: 
Week Ending Lines Typed Points Typed 
3/6 4296 1074 


Points Typed Over Bonus Earned 


750 (3000 lines ) 
324 
Under Plan No. 2 


machine 


3.24 

all dictating 
operators are compen- 
sated with bonuses for efficiency 
of output per minute above a set 
standard. This is called the Eff- 
ciency Plan. 

The 


based on the maximum salary for 


amount of this bonus is 
the position grade of operator 
(for example, $100 monthly) and 
is such that it will increase in in- 
crements of .75 per cent of her 
salary for each per cent of effi- 
ciency attained above 60 per cent. 
Thus, when the operator main- 
tains an efficiency of 100 per cent 
during the entire time of the week, 
the 


equal to 30 per cent of her base 


amount of bonus earned is 
salary. 

The unit cost of transcribing 
one line of dictating-machine work 
is .638 the 
group efficiency is 60 per cent, the 


cents per line when 
point where bonus payment begins. 
If the group maintains an operat- 
ing efficiency of 100 per cent over 
any period, the unit cost of tran- 
scribing is reduced to .496 cents 
per line. Any increase in efficiency 
above this point gives a further 
reduction in the unit cost. 
Standard time for performing 
by 
actual time study and a compari- 


transcription is established 
son of the average time required 
to produce one point of transcrip- 
tion during a given period. 

The following terms and formu- 
las are used in calculating bonuses 
under the Efficiency Plan: 

1. ActvaLt Time—Ta 

The “Actual 


sidered the actual time (in min- 


Time” is con- 
utes) spent on standard opera- 
tions. This time is established by 
deducting from the total working 


day the total (Continued on page 41) 
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Magazines and books are sold at their 
regular retail prices at this popular 
Harvey stand on the Santa Fe “‘Scout’’ 


The new Westport Room in the Kansas City Union Station, outstanding ex- 
ample of Fred Harvey quality and service, is but one of many dining cars, hotels, 
lunchrooms, dining rooms and newsstands operated by the Harvey System 


HOW FRED HARVEY FINDS NEW WAYS 
TO IN CREASE SALES BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES 


ACH of the young ladies who 

serves the patrons of the 
Westport Room in the Union Sta- 
tion in Kansas City wears, as part 
of her uniform, a tasteful cameo 
pin. Now those pins may not be 
important, and probably are not 
so very expensive. But they are 
symbolic of the way Fred Harvey 
tackles a merchandising job. 
Many a business man would never 
have thought of those cameo pins. 
Perhaps others, had they thought 
of them, would have declared that 
they would just add to the cost 
of the uniforms and do nothing 
to increase profits. Others might 
have said that the girls would soon 
lose the pins and so, “why 
bother?” 

Last year when the Fred Har- 
vey organization decided to mod- 
ernize its rich but old-fashioned, 
high-ceilinged dining room in the 
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Kansas City Union Station, it 
began with the determination of 
creating a room that would be dis- 
tinguished, no matter from what 
standard it might be judged. It 
was called the Westport Room, as 
a reminder of the days when Kan- 
sas City was actually Westport 
Landing and just another stop 
for steamboats on the Missouri 
River, instead of the busy rail- 
road, packing and commercial 
center it is today. 

With the new name of the room 
selected and its general character 
thereby specified, Fred Harvey 
called in architects and Hildreth 
Meiere, well-known muralist, whose 
works appear on the walls of the 
famed capitol building at Lincoln. 
Working with Harvey’s designer 
and decorator, the architectural 
staff of the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway Company and other au- 


thorities, a dining room and cock 
tail lounge which would be a credit 
to any city in the world was de 
veloped. No smallest detail which 
would aid in creating the right 
atmosphere was overlooked. Menu 
covers are done with the well re 
membered flourishes of the Spen 
cerian era when no decoration less 
ornate than a peacock was con 
sidered “elegant.” Wine-list covers 
carry a four-color reproduction of 
part of one of the murals. And, as 
we pointed out before, waitresses 
wear cameo pins as part of their 
uniforms of chintz and organd) 
with skirts cut in all the fullness 
which marked the styles of th: 
period when Kansas -City was 
Westport Landing and the ban 
joes played “Jubilo.” 

It may seem that the principle: 
employed in turning a dining roon 
which had lost money into 
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profit-making cocktail lounge and 
dinner room would not be of wide 
general interest to business men. 
But the truth is the Harvey Sys- 
tem faced and conquered a mer- 
chandising problem which might 
have wrecked or impaired a lesser 
organization. 

Many of the sales and merchan- 
dising methods employed to this 
day in the Harvey enterprises 
were drilled into the organization 
by Fred Harvey, the founder of 
the business. Twenty years of 


working for a railroad and travel- - 


ing on trains a great part of the 
time, gave Mr. Harvey first-hand 
knowledge of the horrors of what 
was then the typical station eat- 
ing house. He believed and preach- 
ed that cleanliness, tasty food and 
cheerful service could be made 
more profitable than the down-at- 
the-heel type of eating place then 
in vogue. No one listened to him. 
Each station eating place was a 
small monopoly and seemed to be- 
grudge the customers a kind word 
or an extra cracker. Finally, per- 
haps in desperation, perhaps in 
devotion to an ideal, Fred Har- 
vey started his idea of a good sta- 
tion lunchroom in Topeka. It was 
small and it was plain. But before 
long it became the talk of railroad 
men and travelers all through the 
West. “Just wait until we hit 
Topeka,” they would say, “and at 
last we will get a decent meal.” 
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Left: A featured booth which attracts 
business from travelers in the Kansas 
City Station is the House of Toys 


Center: Identical stands only 200 feet 
apart in the Chicago Union Station 
sell twice as much as one stand alone 


Bottom: Fred Harvey tempts custom- 
ers at every turn. The Tienda Mexi- 
cana handles Mexican goods only 











Fred Harvey set new merchandising 
standards throughout the West when 
he founded the Harvey System in 1876 


We all know the rest—how 
Fred Harvey changed all the un- 
fortunate features of the rail- 
road cating house and _ proved 
that customers could be pleased 
and a profit made at the same 
time, long before many railroads 
had come to understand the de- 
sirability of making friends and 
building good-will. We know how, 
starting with the little upstairs 
lunchroom Gpened in Topeka in 
1876, the Harvey System has de- 
veloped into a chain of hotels, 
restaurants, dining rooms and 
station specialty shops which has 
no peer anywhere in the world. 
Today it operates more than fifty 
dining cars on trains, a score of 
hotels, about forty lunchrooms, 
two dozen dining rooms or res- 
taurants and almost a hundred 
news and cigar stands, bars, bar- 
ber shops, soda fountains, beauty 
parlors, bookshops, candy shops 
and related enterprises. 

Mr. Harvey’s first principle 
always was to treat customers 
with courtesy and endless con- 
sideration and patience. Or per- 
haps his first principle was high- 
quality food, for in an era when 
$5,000 a year was considered a 
good salary for a highly respon- 
sible executive, he paid a chef that 
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sum to manage the kitchen in his 
first hotel at Florence, Kansas. 
Fred Harvey waitresses are a 
tradition in the West where many 
a fine family is proud of the fact 
that one, or perhaps both, of the 
once Fred 
more 


grandmothers, were 
Harvey waitresses. But 
about this phase of the business 
later. In another story we will tell 
of the development of Fred Har- 
vey’s method of working with and 
training employees. This is a mer- 
chandising story, and at the risk 
of sceming to overlook more color- 
ful phases of the organization’s 
activities in this article, we will 
adhere strictly to the merchandis- 
ing methods employed. 

For many years the Harvey 
System development followed that 
of the Santa Fe Railroad for 
which it provides dining facilities 
from Chicago to the West Coast. 
The entire enterprise was built on 
the activities of the railroads in 
delivering a considerable number 
of actual and potential customers 
daily to the doors of the system’s 
various establishments. In the last 
two decades, however, railroad 
business began to fall off, result- 
ing in a serious decline in the num- 
ber of potential customers brought 
to the various units of the Fred 
Harvey System. 

Some idea of how the number 
of Fred Harvey’s potential cus- 
tomers declined may be gained 
from the following figures showing 
the number of passengers carried 
by the railroads in 1927 and in 
1936—the last year for which the 
total figures are available: 


1927 . . . . 840,029,680 
1936... . 492,493,214 


In 1937 Fred Harvey’s business 
was 74 per cent of the system’s 
best year, although as the figures 
just quoted indicate, passenger 
traffic is far below that of ten 
years ago. We believe this achieve- 
ment worthy of study, for it shows 
how a business can maintain sales 
against a declining market. Brief- 
ly, the major principles utilized 
by Fred Harvey in fighting what 
appeared to be an inevitable de- 


cline in business were: (1) An in 
crease in the number of services 
offered customers. (2) Plans for 
selling more goods to each cus 
tomer. (3) Making it easier for 
each prospective customer to buy. 
In Kansas City, Chicago and 
Cleveland, a sustained effort to 
build local patronage was carried 
on. In Chicago the system took 
over a restaurant in the down 
town district, away from any sta 
tion. But perhaps the company’s 
most effective work was done in 
selling more to each passenger and 
in putting merchandise mor 
nearly and more frequently in 
each potential customer’s path. 
As you walk into one of th 
several main doorways at the Kan 
sas City Station you are likely to 
see, first, the bookstore and news 
stand. Both shops do a big busi 
ness, and one might be justified in 
thinking that the two shops would 
be sufficient to take care of sales 
of books and magazines. But Fred 
Harvey has found that it pays to 
give customers a second chance to 
buy. So, out in the corridor to th« 
trainsheds there is another shop, 
or booth, where passengers who 
have walked past the first book 
store and newsstand without buy 
ing may have another opportunity 
to stop and make _last-minut: 
magazine or book purchases. 
Every advantage is 
taken of seasonal merchandising. 
It might seem only reasonable that 
a seasonal item such as valentines 
would be scattered around and 
featured in drugstore, bookstor 
and newsstand. This was done in 
the Kansas City Station. But in 
addition, an entire stand in th 
main part of the station was deco 
rated suitably and devoted ex 
clusively to the sale of valentines. 
Similar booths are used at othe: 
seasons of the year, featuring 
Easter cards, Mother’s Day cards. 
Christmas greeting cards, garden 
ing supplies, book remainder-sales. 
etc. The hurried traveler might 
not have thought of pausing in th: 
station to order a needed suppl) 
of cards; might even have decided 
that while 


possible 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COMPTROLLERS DEFINE DUTIES BUT 
DISAGREE ON SPELLING 





Revival of ancient scrap about the correct way to spell 
comptroller reveals varied opinions but leads to a clari- 
fication of definitions of the duties and responsibilities 
of aman holding this increasingly important position 








What Webster Says: 


COMPTROLLER: A_ public 
officer whose duty it is to 
supervise accounts and de- 
termine the propriety of 
expenditures. The term 
comptroller was once 
nearly synonymous with 
auditor but the comptrol- 
ler today has discretion- 
ary and executive duties 
which the auditor does not 
have. 

CONTROLLER: 1. One who 
keeps a counter-roll to 
control accounts; an offi- 
cer appointed to check ex- 
penditures as a steward; 
any of various officers of 
corporations having simi- 
lar duties. 

2. One who, or that which, 
controls or has power or 
authority to control. 











OW do you spell controller? 
C-O-M-P-T-R-O-L-L-E-R. 

Is a controller a man who op- 
erates some mechanical device for 
controlling a street car or a ma- 
chine? Or is he a financial officer 
of a corporation? 

These are the questions and 
there are a variety of answers. 
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The Controllers Institute — of 
America has adopted “controller” 
as the official word to designate 
the work of its members and their 
association. With cight hundred 
members the institute’s use of this 
way of spelling carries with it con- 
siderable authority. Six years ago 
the Controllers Institute made an 
exhaustive study of the duties of 
controllers and considered the 
spelling of the name. The decision 
went against comptroller, yet de- 
spite this fact many men who have 
the position of controller insist on 
spelling it comptroller. 

In a recent investigation among 
a number of well-known companies 
the editors of AMERICAN BustInEss 
found that in actual use and pref- 
erence comptroller is far the more 
popular. Among those partici- 
pating in this investigation, for 
every four controllers there were 
eleven comptrollers. 

Some of the comments of vari- 
ous men in this position are in- 
teresting and indicate how strong- 
ly some of them feel about the 
spelling of their titles. Here is a 
letter from T. Y. Ramsdell, comp- 
troller, Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, 
Mr. Ramsdell says, in part: 


Connecticut. 


“T realize that comptroller is an 
erroneous spelling, but I prefer it 
for the reason that to my way of 
thinking it brings to mind an in- 
dividual in the capacity of con- 
trolling finances in the operation 
of a business and is not confused 


with controller which might be a 
device for controlling power.” 
W. C. 
Creamery Package Company, is 
dislikes the 
controller. He 


Blackman, comptroller, 
another who word 
spelled, writes: 
“The word controller is always 
associated in my mind with some 
sort of electrical apparatus. I 
presume, however, that the whole 
subject is merely a matter of per- 
sonal preference.” 

Eskild Bondesen, comptroller, 
A C Spark Plug Company of 
Flint, Michigan, refuses to become 
excited about the spelling but says: 
“Comptroller, of course, and for 
the same reason as I like to see my 
own name spelled correctly; be- 
cause that is the way it was 
handed down to me.” 

C. H. Young, treasurer comp- 
troller, Calavo Growers of Cali- 
fornia, declares that he had no 
preference between comptroller 
and controller. “However, after 
consulting Webster, I have a de- 
cided preference for comptroller 
at least this title is clear of any 
ambiguity.” 

And on this subject of accurate 
word definition, the following 
clarifying data was written by 
J. C. Wright, comptroller, the 
All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ltd. 

“We have been mildly interested 
in the extraordinary vehemence 
that some persons exhibit in their 
claims as to which term constitutes 
correct usage. The two words have 
almost exactly the same shade of 
meaning in modern English lexi- 
con, however, the root derivations 
are altogether dissimilar. 

“For example, the derivation of 
Comptroller is originally from the 
Latin verb computo, from which 
was subsequently derived the 
French compte, the form for the 
noun and the (Continued on page 44) 
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General salespeople at Stop and Shop telephone regular customers as often as once a day. Others are called at less 


frequent intervals, depending on their own wishes. 


“*Cold’”’ prospecting is done among charge account customers and 


cash customers whose addresses are known. Salespeople tell customers of specials and make helpful menu suggestions 


Telephone Selling Adds 40 Per Cent to 


Stop and Shon Volume 


BY E. G. THOMAN 


TOP and Shop, quality food 

store, pays one of the largest 
telephone bills in Chicago. Behind 
this is the desire on the part of 
store executives to maintain per- 
sonal contacts with their ever 
growing list of customers. Sales- 
people are constantly telephoning 
prospective customers to ask for 
business. Orders gained by this 
method account for 30 to 40 per 
cent of the store’s total sales. 

Ten or twelve years ago store 
executives were confronted with 
the problem of too many inactive 


charge accounts. They reminisced 
a little sadly about a less popu- 
lous Stop and Shop when most 
customers could be named at sight, 
and as often as not, cataloged as 
to family connections, social 
status and financial stability. 

A half dozen salespeople who 
had been with the store for years 
knew most of the “old” customers 
and as a matter of service would 
accompany a shopper from coun- 
ter to counter, helping in the 
selecting and assembling of pur- 
chases. This service was popular 


with regular customers, but ther 
were known to be thousands of new 
customers who did not know t! 
store in this way. To the store, 
most of these new customers wi 
charge account numbers rather 
than names and persons. It was 
reasoned that the old friends of 
Stop and Shop liked the sto 
because of the genuine interest in, 
and personal attention to, their 
wants. What was needed, the: 
fore, was more of this “persona!” 
and individual touch. 

How to create personal inter: 
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Miss Myrtle Williams, head of Stop 
and Shop sales department, provides 
salespeople with suggestion sheets to 
help them with telephone solicitations 





was the problem tossed into the 
lap of Miss Myrtle Williams, alert 
young woman in charge of the 
store’s advertising. The small 
group for general selling was ex- 
panded, desks and telephones were 
added, and gradually Miss Wil- 
liams developed the department 
which today numbers from thirty 
to forty hand-picked men and 
women working full time at the 
job of intelligent, personalized 
telephone selling. 

Some of these telephone or 
“general” salespeople have their 
desks on the main floor for the 
convenience of shoppers, but a 
greater number work in a special 
telephone salesroom on the third 
floor. Third-floor salespeople, how- 
ever, are also available to their 
own customers who ask for them 
in the store, and frequently fill 
emergency calls for general clerks 
in the store. Stop and Shop is na- 
tionally known for the eye-appeal 
of its food displays, and the en- 


ticements to purchase are num- , 


erous even to a customer wander- 
ing about the store unattended. 
However, an accompanying sales- 
person can make many suggestion's 
to interest the customer in articles 
of which she might otherwise be 
unaware. The same principle of 
“related” suggestions is used in 
telephone selling. For instance, the 
customer may order meat which 
quite reasonably brings forth the 
suggestion for soniething in fresh 
vegetables, salad greens and salad 
dressings. 

Both incoming and outgoing 
telephone calls are handled by the 
same selling group. In the case of 
incoming calls the telephone sales- 
person’s suggestions frequently 
produce additions to the original 
order. Solicitations over the tele- 
phone include “cold” prospecting 
as well as an effort to sell as many 
as possible of the store’s 35,000 
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10 Ways to Win New Customers and 
Hold Old Ones via Telephone 


. Keep in mind a desire to be genuinely helpful. 


. Learn as much as possible about the customer’s family, in- 


come, religion and social habits. 


Avoid standardized, stereotyped opening sentences. 


. Avoid generalities as, “We have some lovely specials.” 


. Describe a specific item, on sale or in season. 


Make suggestions in logical order. That is, don’t skip 
around from the meat course to dessert. 


. When one suggestion wins quick response from a customer, 


try it again on the next one. 
When a particular suggestion fails several times, drop it, or 
rephrase it before using it again. 


. Let the customer take her time in making decisions. Give 


additional information when she hesitates. 


. Never hang up without checking with the customer on her 


supply of staple items. 
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charge accounts and cash buyers 
whose names are known because 
they have asked that their goods 
be delivered to their homes. 

All prospects, including charge 
accounts, are carded for telephone 
solicitation purposes. The cards 
give the name of the customer, ad- 
dress, telephone number and date 
of last order, if any. Spaces are 
allowed for additional information 
which the salesperson may learn 
through telephone conversations. 

On each first call salespeople 
ask the housewife if she would like 
to be called regularly to be kept 
informed of store specials. As new 
accounts are opened the “lady of 
the house” is always questioned on 
this score. Some do not wish to be 
bothered and when this is so it is 
indicated on their cards and they 
are not called. Others are business 
people and are not at home during 
the day. But many have been at- 
tracted by the idea of permitting 
Stop and Shop to absorb the cost 
of telephone calls, and ask to be 
called Tuesdays and Fridays, for 
instance, or once a week, or once 
every two weeks. Some—doubtless 
those with large households—ask 
to be telephoned every day and 
usually designate the hour at 
which a call will be most welcome. 

Each operator has a desk with 
glass panels which shut out inter- 
fering sounds. Spread against the 
back panel is the day’s newspaper 
advertisement, listing products on 
sale that day. From these adver- 
tisements the salespeople draw the 
suggestions with which they seek 
to tempt orders. Also to assist the 
salesperson is a price book of 
staple items with more than 
three thousand separate listings, 
classified and keyed for quick 
reference. There are also mimeo- 
graphed suggestion sheets from 
Miss Williams’ desk. Miss Wil- 
liams and her assistants do a 
great deal of experimenting with 
different groupings of items, 
“openings” calculated to create 
interest and also possible respon- 
ses to anticipated criticisms. 

A recent sheet 


sales listed 
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ready-prepared foods which could 
be recommended to the housewife- 
mother for her children’s lunches, 
as foods the children could pre- 
pare themselves. Still another list 
was a “reminder” sheet to drive 
in the idea that meat sauces should 
be suggested after every meat 
order, crackers with cheese, ete. 
“We get some of our best ideas 
for selling certain articles from 
the salespeople themselves,” says 
Miss Williams. “If one person does 
a startlingly good job of selling a 
specific item, it is usually a matter 
of persistence, plus some little 
twist in the suggestion itself.” 
Telephone salespeople at Stop 
and Shop work on commission and, 
therefore, it is important to them 
personally to develop a good sell- 
ing technique. A really productive 
telephone many 
months in the making. The process 


requires both education and con- 
9 


salesperson is 


siderable “seasoning.” 

Miss Williams encourages sales- 
people in originality and natural- 
ness and refuses to provide stand- 
ard openings or standard remarks 
for them to use. However, she helps 
them by listening in on telephone 
conversations for about an hour 
each day. In this way she is able 
to hear both sides of the conver- 
sations and learn the remarks 
which seem to win more favorable 
responses than others. 

The working day for these 
salespeople does not begin until 
9 o’clock in the morning but they 
report at 8:30 o’clock and for half 
an hour each morning Miss Wil- 
liams holds a sales meeting. At 
this meeting she discusses the con- 
versations she has listened to the 
day before and endeavors to give 
constructive aid on how to get 
larger orders from each call. 

“The most difficult thing to de- 
velop in a new salesperson,” says 
Miss Williams, “is the right atti- 
tude.” She says that a new em- 


ployee has an inclination to tell a 
customer to “Ask for me when you 
are in the store, or when you are 
telephoning in an order, because 
I need the business.” Of course, the 


more desirable attitude and the 
one actually more productive of 
business is, “Ask for me, Mrs 
Smith, for I can help you.” 

Salespeople are instructed to 
introduce themselves when tele 
phoning such as, “This is Miss 
Jones of Stop and Shop.” Then 
they are advised to make some 
helpful suggestion. This might be 
something like this: “We are fea 
turing roast beef at 27 cents a 
pound on our specials today 
Would that interest you in con 
nection with the planning of you: 
week-end menus?” As in all sell 
ing, a concrete suggestion such as 
this has been found to win mor 
favorable response than a genera! 
statement such as, “We have som 
lovely specials today.” Meats hav: 
been found to be the best intro 
ductory item to use on week-ends 
and citrus fruits or tomato prod 
ucts during the week. Salespeopk 
also are advised never to hang up 
on a customer without checking 
with her on her supply of coffee, 
butter and bacon. These three 
items are the day in, day out 
staples for all kitchens. 

The beginner at telephone solici- 
tations probably won’t get more 
than one order out of ten calls, 
Miss Williams says. However, some 
salespeople have built up a regular 
clientele of customers whom they 
call regularly and who have grown 
to rely on Stop and Shop to 
help them plan menus, suggest 
new dishes and keep them in touch 
with specials. These experienced 
salespeople rarely refer to cards, 
Miss Williams says, for they know 
their customers’ names and tele- 
phone numbers by memory. The) 
also know how many members ar 
in each family, their religion- 
which in some cases makes a dif 
ference in foods ordered—whether 
they entertain frequently, hav 
children, and whether they are apt 
to be interested in ordering liquors 
and cigarcttes. Such salespeop|: 
probably will get four orders ou! 
of five calls and it is not unusua! 
for them to write up about 15\ 
orders a day. 
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CLIMB OUT ON A LIMB 


ALTER CHRYSLER crawled out on a limb 

once—he staked everything to exhibit his first 
Chrysler car in a New York hotel lobby though he 
had no production and the bigwigs would not per- 
mit his car in the show. 

William Wrigley, Jr., went out on a limb when 
he risked everything on a big advertising campaign. 
The limb held. There might be no great Wrigley 
enterprise today had he refused to take a chance. 

George Hughes crawled out on a limb once too. 
He spent his last dollar to enter a trade show with 
his then unknown electric range. Again the limb 
held. A giant industry is the result of his courage. 

Too many people are playing safe today. No one 
wants to stick his neck out. No one wants to get out 
on a limb. No one wants to take a chance. 

But there are times when it pays to get out on a 
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limb. During a flood for example! If you are being 
engulfed by a rising tide it is no time to hesitate. 
Out you go, thankful that the limb is there. 

Right now business is engulfed in a tide of gloom, 
despair and discouragement. We can either be en- 
gulfed or get out on a limb. It is never a pleasant 
place to be, but there are times when we can reach 
safety only by crawling out on a limb to the point 
where it begins to bend. Even if it breaks we land 
where we started—no worse off. 

Going back through the history of business we find 
that many men and many companies found fame 
and fortune by getting out on a limb. 

Right now some business men are laying the foun- 
dation for future wealth and greatness because they 
are not afraid to go out on a limb. If more would 
do it, wouldn’t business be better?—E. W. 











1. When this clerk realized he had much to learn before he 
increased his value to the firm, he studied trade papers 


(Pillsbury Flour Mils Photos) 


2. One day he read of a good idea which involved using 
a fast-selling advertised product to sell long-profit articles 


The Man Who Thinks He Knows All He 
Needs to Kmow sy ceorce narrweu 





Is long experience a genuine handicap under today’s 
difficult conditions in business? Are we suffering from 
men who know it can’t be done when what we need is 
men who go ahead and try regardless of difficulties? 





T A recent mecting the speaker 

jolted a large audience by 
flatly declaring that: “I’m washed 
up with experienced salesmen. 
From now on I’m putting my 
money on the fellow who is short 
on experience, but long on know- 
ing that he has a great deal to 
learn before he is a salesman.” 

Then he-went on to say that 
during the recession he had ob- 
served that the first men to crack 
up were those who had been hired 
because of their experience. They 
were men who figured they knew 
all that a man needed to know to 
be successful. They were immune 
to new ideas and new points of 
view. “On the other hand,” he 
said, “I found that when things 
began to go sour and we had to 
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introduce new methods to mect 
changing conditions, those sales- 
men who didn’t know all the things 
that wouldn’t work, and who 
didn’t know too many reasons why 
certain prospects couldn’t be sold, 
came through pretty well. So I 
have done a right-about-face. I’m 
willing to let the other fellow have 
the experienced men; I'll take the 
chap who has a lot to learn and 
knows it.” 
This very 
thinking that we know all we need 
to know is not confined to sales- 
men. It also applies to executives 
in positions of leadership. And it 
especially applies to those who 
form the great base of the pyra- 
mid made up of clerks, dealers and 
the rank and file of workers. An- 


human failing of 


nually they take their toll from 
business profits, and it is a tre- 
mendous toll. It runs into the 
millions. 

It was, for example, 
thinking on the part of the man 
behind the counter which caused 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills to pro- 
duce a moving picture especially 
designed to show grocery clerks 
what happens when they really be- 
gin to think of their job as an op 
portunity to widen their knowl- 
edge. The picture, made in 
the Wilding studios, is 
“Through Her Eyes.” Perhaps 
you have seen it, for it has been 


smug 


called 


having a big run at conventions 
and meetings of those in the food 
trade. It tells the story of two 
young men working in the sam 
store, selling the same things to 
the same people, with the sam 
number of hours in each day at 
their disposal. 

The picture the two 
chaps leading pretty much of « 
squirrel-cage existence behind th 
counter. They are rather sour 01 
the grocery business. They ar 
dissatisfied with the money the 


shows 
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are making. They don’t like the 
customers with whom they must 
deal—in fact they are typical of 
thousands of people, not only in 
grocery stores but in every kind 
of store and in every walk of life. 
They 


mainly concerned with doing no 


represent those who are 


more than they have to do in order 
to hold down a job; and generally 
they do it with much moaning and 
groaning. 

Then Tom, one of the lads, gets 
a shock. He learns he is about to 
become a father. And being a 
father on a grocery clerk’s salary 
involves some very complicated 
problems. Thinking about these 
problems, and the bills, and all the 
rest of the expenses, stirs Tom 
all up inside. So he hits the boss 
for a raise. But the boss says 
“No” with a capital “N.” The 
store is not making any money, 
and it takes money to pay in- 
creased salaries even in the gro- 
cery business. 

Tom takes stock of himself. At 
first he is inclined to blame the 
boss for being a “heel.” But the 
more he thinks about it the more 
he realizes that after all you can’t 
pay salaries with kind thoughts. 
It seemed to him that if he could 
help the Old Man make business 
better, that he could write his own 
ticket. But how to do it! Ever 
since he had taken the job in the 
store he had done only what was 
required in order to get by. To 
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3. He arranged a special display which included ingredients 
for a particular kind of cake, built around Pillsbury Flour 
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help the store make more money, 
that 
money, called for new ideas. And 


so he could make more 
ideas were never Tom’s long suit. 
He had grown stale on the job. 

What did Tom do? Well, he ob- 
the Old Man 


finished reading the trade papers 


served that after 
he tossed them into the corner and 
left them to gather dust. Tom 
had a hunch that there ought to 
be some ideas in those papers that 
could be used to pep up business. 
So he took them home and spent 
evenings them. Of 
course, his wife had a fit, and 
bawled him out for neglecting her 
and all that sort of thing. But 
Tom was now a stubborn and de- 
termined man. He just had to 
have that raise. One day he found 


his reading 


the idea he was seeking. It was a 
plan some other grocery store had 
tried The 
basis of the plan was to use a 
fast-selling advertised product to 
sell long-profit articles. Fired with 
enthusiasm, Tom fixed up a Pills- 
bury flour display over near the 
fresh vegetables. In the display he 
grouped everything a woman 
would need to make the cake which 
was being featured in the current 
Pillsbury advertising. 

You guessed it! The plan went 
over with a bang. One woman who 
came into the store to buy a pack- 
age of steel wool went out with a 
cake in the making. Strawberries 
that used to spoil on the table, 


and found successful. 
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moved out in a jiffy. Soon the 
store was making money. ‘Tom got 
his raise and is by this time, no 
the 
bouncing baby. Now Tom is a con- 


doubt, proud father of a 
firmed reader of the grocery trade 
for 
the 


life-long booster 
Best, 


papers, a 
Pillsbury’s and “in 
money.” 

It might be argued that the 
picture was overdrawn. Perhaps 
it was. The point is that this pic- 
ture undoubtedly has jarred thou- 
sands of grocery clerks loose from 
them 
realize that perhaps there might 
be something to learn over and 
above what they already know! It 
is too bad there are not more pic- 
tures like it, pictures which would 
make each of us realize that the 


their slumbers and made 


reason for our own lack of 
failure to under- 
stand that business is a parade of 
fast-moving ideas, and that in- 
stead of being in the parade, we 
are standing on the curb watching 
it go by. 

Some people get that way in col- 
lege. Their doting parents hock 
the family jewels to give their 
youngsters an “education.” After 
four years the young hopeful is 
kissed out of college and turned 


real 


success is our 


loose on business all nicely edu- 
cated. Or is he? 

Or take the case of Bill Doakes. 
Bill was always interested in build- 
ing blocks, so his folks felt that 


his natural (Continued on page 45) 


4. This idea and many others which the clerk learned from 
the trade papers proved valuable to the store. He got his raise 
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BY JOHN GARTH 


EVERAL weeks ago I had the 
privilege of being shown 
through one of the most efficient 
manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try. At one point during my visit 
to the plant I was shown neat 
little conical piles of borings, fil- 
ings, cuttings and 
There was a sign at cach pile to 
indicate just what kind of metal it 
contained. The guide who was 


trimmings. 


showing me through explained 
that different types of steel bring 
different scrap prices and that it 
paid the company to go to this 
trouble of separating the different 
kinds of metal. For if the scraps 
and borings were mixed the waste 
material buyers paid the price of 
the lowest grade metal in the lot. 

He went on to explain how 
scrap paper was sorted so that 
all the better grades of paper were 
baled together to insure the high- 
est prices for scrap paper, instead 
of lowest prices for mixed lots. All 
through the plant other similarly 
thrifty plans were in operation. 
None of them were new. Similar 
plans are used in almost every 
well-managed plant. Such care in 
management is admirable. 

Later on I visited with one of 
the department heads who ex- 
plained his program for the re- 
mainder of 1938. When I rose to 
leave his office he begged me not 
to hurry, adding that he had noth- 
ing to do because his entire pro- 
gram was held up awaiting the 
chairman’s okay. And the chair- 
man was so busy he had no time 
to study the plan. 

“He comes in his office every 
morning, picks up my proposal, 
glances at it and then tells his 
secretary to remind him to go over 
it carefully sometime soon. She 
has reminded him several times. 
But he continues to keep my entire 
department at a standstill by his 
delay. My hands are tied. And the 
year is getting no younger. I get 
so discouraged I think I ought to 
put on my hat and coat and walk 
out of here permanently.” 
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Sitting in the president’s chair 
of one of the largest food concerns 
in the country today is a man who 
was let out of the sales manager’s 
job of a smaller food company a 
few years ago. The founder of the 
smaller company is a_ pious- 
mouthed old fellow who goes 
around the country telling other 
people how they ought to live. He 
writes reams of inspirational ma- 
terial which he thinks the members 
of his own organization will profit 
by reading. It isn’t bad stuff 
either, but it would be so much 
better if he practiced a bit of what 
he preached. 

Several years ago when the sales 
manager just mentioned submitted 
a plan to him to expand the 
sales organization, the old presi- 
dent did not even study the 
plan, but turned it down with the 
sarcastic remark that: it was not 
more salesmen the company needed 
but fewer salesmen and _ better 
salesmen. He took the occasion to 
deliver a lecture to the sales man- 
ager about training what men he 
had, about true leadership, about 
inspiring intense loyalty from the 
men in the field. Right then and 
there the sales manager knew that 
his days of usefulness for this 
company were over. 

A few months later he received 
an offer from the bigger company. 
They had been watching him and, 
unlike his first employer, thought 
he was doing a good job. He came 
with the larger company as sales 
manager. A few years later he 
was president. The small company 
is still relatively small for it is 
run by the kind of man who 
wants small men around him—men 
he can dictate to and say, “don’t 
tell me how to run my business.” 

Companies which save waste 
paper with zeal and passion ; com- 
panies which chisel suppliers and 
get a dozen bids on each ten-dol- 
lar order, will throw away poten- 
tial manpower worth thousands of 
dollars without flickering a corpo- 
rate eyelash. This needless waste 
of manpower is not confined to 
department managers or petty 
executives. General Wood, whose 
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brilliant success at Sears, Roebuck 
is one of the bright marks of cur 
rent business, was let go by 
Montgomery Ward. Whoever let 
him get away from Ward’s threw 
away several million dollars which 
will never come back. For when hv 
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ent to Sears, Ward’s had a sink- 


ig spell which was so bad that 
Sewell Avery himself said a few 
vears ago that the company was 
ibout ready to be thrown in the 
ver when he took over the presi- 
lenev 
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Go through almost any busi 
ness enterprise today and what do 
you hear the executives saying? 
“My hands are tied.” **The« y won't 
*“T am sunk.” 
“The management has its foot on 
my neck.” “We know what to do 


but the brass hats will not let us 


let me do anything.” 


do it.” Of course some of this is 
Undoubtedly 


there are times when the manage 


mere rationalizing. 
ment is right. But when we hear 
these cries from every side there 
can be little question but that top 
management is not getting its full 
money’s worth from the manpower 
on its payrolls. 

A notorious instance of such a 
condition exists in a widely pub 
licized mercantile organization in 
Chicago. America’s merchandising 
world is dotted with stars who 
were fired or allowed to resign 
from this famed old company. Yet 
today in this organization the 
right sort of manpower is its big- 
gest problem. Many of its chief 
headaches would not exist if its 
management had been half so care- 
ful about conserving manpower as 
in chiseling an extra 1 per cent off 
some supplier’s invoice. There are 
men at the heads of giant enter 
prises who were fired without a 
monment’s thought from this or- 
ganization. There are men heading 
departments in rival organiza- 
tions ; men holding key positions in 
dozens of similar organizations al- 
most everywhere who were unap 
preciated and mishandled by this 
monster enterprise which thinks of 
itself as far too big and too im- 
portant to worry about the prob 
lem of manpower. 

Young men are traditionally 
restless and impatient. They make 
wild suggestions and expect the 
management to jump through 
hoops to carry them out. So it is 
necessary to swallow their testi- 
mony only with a grain of salt. 
But some of the tales they tell of 
being unduly held down by stuffy 
executives in top ranks cannot be 
denied. Here is a case that is not 
unusual. In one unit of a big hold- 
ing company engineers developed 
a remarkably improved model of 


an old device. It went through all 
the usual tests and seemed to be 
too good to be true. Unfortu- 
nately, the new device was _per- 
fected and readied for marketing 
at a time when business conditions 
did not look promising. The new 
product was given no promotion 
or advertising appropriation. It 
was just sampled to the branch 
office organization and forgotten. 
But orders came in, apparently 
without solicitation. 

After a year of dawdling along 
with the product one young man 
in the company’s sales promotion 
departm nt fell in love with it. He 
used his own vacation to try his 
hand at selling it direct to con 
sumers. After this test he was 
more enthusiastic than ever. He 
came back to his office and pre- 
pared a comprehensive sales pro 
motion plan for the new product. 
For months his plan was bandied 
about the offices of the big brass 
hats in the company. They found 
petty flaws with it. They forgot 
it. They postponed any action on 
it. Finally the young man, tired 
of getting this run-around, went 
to a rival company, although its 
admittedly 
and made them a proposal similar 


product is inferior, 
to the one his own company failed 
to take seriously. The rival com- 
pany grabbed the young man’s 
suggestions, the young man him- 
self, and several of the older com 
pany’s salesmen. 

Today the older company is 
giving itself a kick in its own 
pants. The president of the com- 
pany admits that this one young 
man and the fast-stepping sales 
organization he has created for a 
rival, is his biggest headache. 

In the lower right-hand drawer 
of many a department head’s desk 
are plans which would bring 
greatly increased profits to the 


company—but those plans have 


been marked “Hold up on this.” 
“Not now.” “Wait and see what 
happens.” These executives are 

disgruntled and 
They are confident 


discouraged, 
downhearted. 
of their own abilitv. The manage- 


ment seems (Continued on page 48) 
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Best Letters A/44ecse That the Customer 
Is an Honest Man, Voz a Scoundrel 








The $25 Prize-Winning Letter in the 
Letter Problem No. 4 


By James P. Bey, Credit Manager 
Southwestern Petroleum Company, Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mr. Garivelli: 


You are quite right in saying that someone else will 
sell you oil for less than the price of ours. In fact, 
Mr. Garivelli, haven't you noticed that there is always 
somebody who claims to have something "just as good" for 
less money? 


Take your own garage business, for example. Don't you 
have a competitor around the corner who specializes in 
cutting under your prices? Once in a while you've lost a 
customer because the other man was cheaper. Isn't that 
right? But don't they always come back to you, swearing 
at your competitor for selling them inferior merchandise? 


It's especially important that the motor oil you sell 
be of the highest possible quality. Each of your custom 
ers' auto or truck motors represents an investment of hun— 
dreds of dollars. Those folks depend on you to protect 
that investment for them with high quality motor oil. 


A difference of only 2 cents per gallon in price is 
very small — just $ cent per quart. But the difference 
in quality? Ah, that's a different story! 


The oil we shipped you comes from genuine Pennsylvania 
paraffin—base petroleum, insuring absolute purity. It is 
triple-refined and blended under our patented Mycro—Phytic 
process. Specifications for "Iowa" oils exceed all U. S. 
Government requirements. Nowhere can you find a motor 
lubricant that will last longer, or stand up any better. 


A recent test conducted before impartial engineers 
proved that only one of twenty-five other standard brands 
can match "Iowa" oil for heat resistance, tensile strength 
and oxidation. In flash, fire, and viscosity, our lubri- 
cants rated higher than any others tested! 


Really, Mr. Garivelli, if you will permit us to offer 
a suggestion, you should have no trouble in getting an 
extra 5 cents per quart for the kind of oil we've shipped 
you. But even if you only ask your regular price, you 
will still make your usual profit PLUS the profitable sen- 
sation of seeing your customers come back for more, when 
the crankcase needs draining. 


Our salesman told us how you pride yourself on han— 
dling only the best merchandise. So we know you aren't 
going to give another thought to an insignificant little 
difference in price, when THE BEST is right there for you 
this very moment. Send your check for the invoice amount 
now, so you can remove the oil from the depot and start 


selling it at once. 
Yours very truly, 
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BY L. E. FRAILEY 


HERE is an old saying that “a 
shoemaker’s son never has 


shoes,” 


and by the same reasoning 
you would not expect a credit 
manager to win in a collection let 
ter contest. But prepare to b 
pleasantly fooled. Let it be chron 
icled to the glory of the profession 
that Credit Manager James P 
Bell of the Southwestern Petro 
leum Company, Inc., submitted ; 
solution to the fourth problem in 
our series, that he competed 
against several hundred executives 
in all branches of business, and 
that he emerged the winner of th: 
first-place prize of $25. Further 
more, the problem dealt with tw: 
drums of oil, and Mr. Bell is in 
the oil business. So for once you 
will agree an entry ran true to 
form in our letter-writing derby 

For the benefit of those “who 
came late” here are the high spots 
of this fourth letter problem. San 
Garivelli, owner of a garage in 
Pekin, Illinois, had ordered tw: 
drums of oil from the Iowa Oi 
and Grease Manufacturing Com 
pany. He was a new customer, bu 
had been in business for a numb« 
of years. The credit manager ap 
proved the order, and the tw 
drums reached Pekin a few days 
later. But something had ha; 
pened to Sam. He didn’t pick u 
the oil, and he ignored several |: 
ters. Finally he did reply but in 
way to give the credit manager 
headache. 

Sam said since ordering the « 
another salesman had quoted hi: 
the “same quality” at 2 cents les 
per gallon. He made a great poi 
about not needing the oil anyw 
—said he had only made the pi 
chase because the salesman was 
“nice fellow,” and because he h 
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been assured the company would 
always “treat him right.” And 
treating him right from Sam’s 
point of view meant a reduction 
in price. The company could either 
knock off 2 cents a gallon or he 
wouldn’t pick up those two drums. 
That was Sam’s declaration as the 
curtain fell at the end of the first 
act. 

And Act 2 had to be written by 
those who entered the contest. 
What could they say that would 
make Sam Garivelli change his 
mind? How could they save the 
company the loss of freight and 
storage charges? How could they 
make the order stick? 

A nice little drama, wasn’t it? 
And unfortunately, one too often 
enacted on the stage of American 
business! Obviously, the easy way 
out was to grant the price con- 
cession. That would be a_ lot 
cheaper than to haul the oil back 
to Iowa. But it wouldn’t be good 
business to let a new customer 
start off with the idea that he 
could “chisel” when and if he felt 
like it. A principle was involved, 
ind several of my friends who are 
in the oil business assured me 
that if they were faced with such 
a situation they would bring the 
shipment back before they would 
vield to Sam. And that was under- 
stood as part of the problem! 
Your letters had to insist on full 
payment—concessions in any form 
were taboo. 

Was Sam honest? Had another 
salesman really quoted him a 
lower price? Was he sure in his 
own mind that the two oils were 
of the same quality? Those were 
difficult questions to answer, and 
yet you had to take inventory of 
Sam before your letter to him 
could be planned. A fair-minded 
man will listen to reason, he will 
respond to the right appeal for 
fair play. But if Sam were not 
reliable, if he were trying to do a 
ittle first-class cheating, then 
what could be said that would 
make him take the oil? Probably, 
iothing! When a man tries to 
hisel, he becomes infuriated if his 
lan doesn’t work. You couldn’t 
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Emphasizes That a Principle Is Involved 


HONORABLE MENTION 
By P. C. GoopaLe 
Jas. P. Marsh Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Garivelli 


One of the nicest 
establishment of new 
that to us - a new 

We made a special I give you the good service we give all of 
our customers. But in spite of our best efforts to please you, a mis- 
understanding has arisen 

It would be so easy for us to tell you to take the 2 cents a gallon 
you have asked for. The amount involved is very small about the cost 
of a box of cigars or a good steak dinner - but our policy of treating 
all customers exactly alike makes it impossible for us to make the con- 
session If we allowed the deduction in your case, it would be human 
nature for you to wonder if we didn't make better prices to your con- 
petitor across the way, or to some other customer in another city, and 
you would still feel that you were being imposed upon 

We are going to appeal to your sense of justice and fair play. You 
know that it has cost us money to place these two drums of oil at your 
disposal. We acted in good faith when we shipped them on your order and 
we believe we can depend upon you to do the sporting thing now and take 
them out. If, after you have used the oil, you feel that you paid too 
much, we won't bother you with persistent selling efforts If, on the 
other hand, you like our oil (and we know you will like it) we both will 
have profited; you through a connection with a dependable source of 
supply and we through the acquisition of a good customer whose patronage 
and good-will we will try to earn. 

The two drums will be held for your release until Wednesday, May 4, 
and we know we can depend upon you to take them out before that time 


happens to us in business is the 
Your order for two drums of oil meant 
new friend 





Sincerely yours, 








Finds Comparison in Customer’s Business 


HONORABLE MENTION 


By Henry A. WeIL 
Weil Packing Company, Evansville, Indiana 


Dear Mr Garivelli 

They say all business is pretty much alike The ups and downs you 
have in your business are the same as in ours You have some accounts 
where everything is smooth sailing. You have others where there are 
rough spots. 

For instance, did you ever have a customer ask for a quotation on 
having his car repaired; and after you told him $25 and gave him a 
first-class job, he offered you $20 or nothing because, he said, the 
shop down the street offered to do it for that? 

What did you tell him? You probably told him if he wanted a cheap 
job, you could have given it to him but you couldn't have guaranteed the 
work. As it is, you gave him a first-class job, which you told him in 
advance would cost $25, and now you expected to be paid and paid in ful] 

It's the same with oils. After all, there are as many oils on the 
market as there are repair jobs. Our representative could have given 
you a cheaper oil which would have been as good or better than the oil 
his competitor offered for 2 cents a gallon less. But you decided on a 
good grade and that's what we delivered. 

We are anxious to please you and we want you to be a satisfied cus- 
tomer. We hope, therefore, after giving the matter your business-like 
consideration, you will take immediate delivery on the two drums you 
ordered. 

We would like to suggest also the next time our representative 
calls, you try a drum of our less expensive oil too. We know it wil 
compare favorably with any other oil at the same price although it is 
our opinion that after using the two drums of our first-grade oil, you 
will find it the cheapest even at 2 cents a gallon more 

Please let us hear from you regarding this test of our products. We 
want your criticism. We also want you as a regular customer 


Sincerely yours 
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change the spots of a leopard, and 
you couldn’t change Sam’s heart 
if it were really black. That, I 
believe, had to be understood as 
you started to dictate your letter. 
You had a chance to make the 
order stick if Sam were honest. 
You had no chance at all, if he 
were not. 

All right! Assuming that you 
had to take the position that you 
were writing to an honest man, 
didn’t the problem simmer down 
to a “resale” of those two drums 
of oil? Yes, that was the logical 
approach, and it was the one 
chosen by the great majority of 
contestants. 

Sam_ thought 
offered another oil of the same 
quality. But he couldn’t be sure. 
No man can tell the true quality 
of oil by looking at a sample. 
Furthermore, if he bought an in- 
ferior grade in the long run it 
would be detrimental to his busi- 
ness. Customers would complain 


he had _ been 


customers would be lost. 

Quite adroitly, this argument is 
driven home by the winner, Mr. 
Bell. Don’t you 
business to that price-cutting com- 
petitor “around the corner”? asks 
Mr. Bell. But don’t those same 
come 


sometimes lose 


lost customers eventually 
back to the place where they can 


get quality jobs, is the second 





question asked. And then Sam is 
given a darned good resale on the 
quality of the oil in those two 
drums. He is told how that oil 
twenty-five other 


rates against 


standard brands—how it ranks 
first in “flash, fire and viscosity.” 
I don’t personally know a thing 
about oil, but had I been in Sam’s 
shoes Mr. Bell’s letter would have 
made the order stick. I would have 
been afraid to risk the cheaper 
brand. 

Along with the winning letter, 
we are reprinting two other solu- 
tions which won high favor from 
the judges. You will quickly sce 
that they are quite similar to the 
$25 letter. They assume that Sam 
Garivelli is an honest man—they 
resell him on the quality of Iowa 
oil—they ask Sam to try the two 
drums and prove to his own satis- 
faction that he is 
money’s worth. The 
larity of these letters proves, I 
think, that 
right way to tackle the problem. 
It wasn’t so difficult as it per- 
haps seemed at first. 


getting his 
very simi- 


there was only one 


But sometimes we can learn 
more about business letter crafts- 
manship by putting our mistakes 
under the microscope. Let’s in- 
vestigate some of the letters which 
did not place, and consider what 
seems to be their weakness. 


You all know what it means to 
“hedge” in business. I found a lot 


of it in these letters to Sam Gari 
velli. Some writers offered to re- 
lease the oil so that Sam could 
give it a trial. They left it up to 
him whether or not he should de- 
duct the 2 cents or pay it. Others 
admitted that Sam had them on 
the hip—they told him to take off 
the 2 cents “this one time” but 
not to expect such a concession 
again. A few asked him to tak 
one drum and return the other 
And, of course, there were other 
concessions offered just as futile 

But remember our | starting 
analysis. Sam was either honest or 
a rascal. If honest, he cowld bi 
sold on paying the full price. If a 
rascal, it would be better to tak 
the loss and not deal with him 
again. Business men must stand 
united against all forms of petty 
chiseling. 

Another slant, equally bad, was 
that of “knocking” the other com 
pany which had offered Sam th: 
cheaper oil. This again is a matter 
of business ethics, and not in an) 
way justifiable. Furthermore, th: 
influence on the buyer is alway 
negative. It is human nature t 
slams_ hi 


distrust anyone who 


competitor. You had a_ perfec 
right to discuss the quality « 


vour oil, but (Continued on page 





Runners-Up in Letter Contest No. 4 


Henry A. WEIL 
Weil Packing Company 
Evansville, Indiana 


J. R. Ross 
American Oil Company 
West Haven, Connecticut 


LoRNIE GRINTON 
Anabolic Foods, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


Date REMINGTON 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

R. G. D. ANDERSON 

Curtis Lighting of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 

R. L. Boro 

Westinghouse Electric Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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Wacker Y. Brooks 
Accurate Sales Book Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


C. B. Fetr 
Bluffton Slaw Cutter Co 
Bluffton, Ohio 


Raven R. Rice 
Better Letters Service 
Oakland, California 


Wa. B. Rea 
Sight Feed Generator Company 
Richmond, Indiana 


P. C. GoopaLe 
Jas. P. Marsh Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Martin C. Brices 
M. C. Briggs Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A. W. RaysBo.ip 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


W. C. Korner 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Stuon Levin 

Chicago Union Advertising Agency 
Chicago, [linois 

W. E. HeLLer 


Shepard’s Woolens 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


E. E. Parrisu 
Gates Rubber Company 
Denver, Colorado 


R. M. Bayue 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Greater speed of the Comptometer, without sacrifice of accuracy, 
is simply a matter of one operation as opposed to two. Ordinary 
machines require that keys be pressed, then lever pulled by 
hand or motor-operated. With the Comptometer, the entire 


COMPTOMETERS keep Eastman 





No thinking person can “laugh off” the fact that so many progressive 
businesses have adopted Comptometer methods. For a demonstration 
in your own office, on your own job (without obligation, of course), 
telephone your local Comptometer representative, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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operation of adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing is 
completed by pressing the proper key or keys. Seconds saved 
by the elimination of the second operation quickly mount up 


to precious minutes, hours ... and dollars. 


Kodak Co. figures “in focus” 


Every business is a picture in figures. Those figures 
should be as accurate and sharp-focused as an expert 
photographer’s print. “Hazy” figures may well lead 
to “hazy” decisions—and “blurred” profits. 

In the manufacturing plants and offices of the 
great Eastman Kodak Company, more than 100 Compt- 
ometers are used for handling such important figure 
work as production, costs and payroll, inventory con- 
trol, general accounting and statistical work. 

Tribute to Comptometer methods is the fact that 
Eastman Kodak Company has used Comptometers since 
1908, found them accurate, efficient, and flexible enough 
to meet rapidly changing business conditions over three 
turbulent decades. 

THE MODEL J COMPTOMETER 





COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Is Sales Management 


a Profession? 





There is a growing tendency here in America, as there 
is in Great Britain, to seek professional status for such 
specialized groups of business executives as controllers, 


auditors, credit managers, etc. 


Some sales managers 


think they would be benefited by such recognition. 
What do you think? This article presents both sides 





BY J. C. ASPLEY 


President, National Federation of Sales Executives 


MATTER which is engaging 

the attention of the Incorpo- 
rated Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain is what it 
can do to create world-wide rec- 
ognition for sales management as 
a profession. The same thought 
was also injected into the recent 
convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives in 
Dallas. There was a feeling in 
some quarters that it might be de- 
sirable for the national associa- 
tion here to recognize the profes- 
sional status of those executives 
who are directly concerned with 
sales management and sales pro- 
motion. Since this is a matter of 
broad business interest, and one 
in which management as a whole 
has a direct interest, it might be 
interesting to review the pregress 
made with the idea in Britain, and 
to explore the desirability of in- 
augurating a similar movement. 

The Incorporated Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Great Brit- 
ain is composed of some two thou- 
sand members, operating through 
a group of local branches or chap- 
ters in the principal sales centers 
of the United Kingdom. The as- 
sociation is supported by dues of 
two guineas (about ten dollars) a 
year. It employs a general secre- 
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tary in London; conducts exami- 
nations to determine the fitness of 
those wishing to qualify as sales 
managers; and membership in the 
association carries with it a semi- 
professional status. I say semi- 
professional, because in Britain a 
profession to be fully recognized 
as such requires recognition from 
the Privy Council. So far the 
British sales managers, in spite of 
their long and determined effort, 
have not been able to obtain such 
recognition from the crown. Pre- 
sumably they have not been able 
to show that the desired pro- 
fessional status is sufficiently im- 
portant to the public at large. It 
is also presumable that in their 
petition for such a charter they 
have failed to prove that sales 
management can be conducted ac- 
cording to certain definite rules, 
and that the public interest would 
be served by chartering an or- 
ganization to compel the enforce- 
ment of these standards. 

More than any other man in 
England, Gilbert H. Carr, chair- 
man of the ISMA, has taken the 
lead in this fight to obtain pro- 
fessional status for the British 
sales executive. In his report to 
the membership of the association, 
as published in its official organ, 





Marketing, Mr. Carr says: “It is 
difficult to say what constitutes 
the right to the title (profession 
al) but it would seem to be th 
possession of a technique acquired 
by prolonged and specialized in 
tellectual training and a hig! 
sense of the responsibility to thos 
who serve in the practice of th 
technique. There are those which 
by common agreement and opin 
ion, are acknowledged professions, 
and there are others which hav 
assumed the right to be recognize 
as such, although with perhaps 
less natural or obvious reason.” 

Mr. Carr cites the case of thi 
Institute of Chartered Ship-Bro 
kers which petitioned the Privy 
Council in 1913 for professiona 
status, and which obtained it i 
1920. The case of the Chartered 
Institute of Patent Agents was 
also mentioned. This associatior 
operates under the direct contro 
of the British Board of Trade, 
which has power to issue orders 
regulating the professional con 
duct of those on the register. I! 
should, however, be observed tha 
in both these cases there is a r 
lationship between the employ 
and the employed which does no! 
exist in the case of advertising 
managers employed by a singl 
company. But be that as it may 
the sales managers comprising tl 
British association are in dea 
earnest about acquiring a profes 
sional status, and if they don’ 
obtain it from the Privy Counc 
they propose to adopt such 
status unofficially. Naturally t! 
leadership of the British associa 
tion would influence the thinking 
of sales managers all over the en 
pire, including Canada, Australi 
New Zealand and South Afric: 
where there is already an ev 
more pronounced trend on t! 
part of business men to secu 
professional status than in t! 
mother country. The British d 
minions are extremely “degre: 
minded. 

There may be, and probably | 
a great deal to be said in fav 
of professionalizing sales manag 
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How Big Is YOUR PAY-CHECK? 


If you earn under *3,000, 


Higher Accountancy may 








be the answer for you 


HE size of my pay-check? What business is it of yours?” 
Perhaps that’s the first reply that comes to your mind. 


But—stop a moment. It really 7s our business—to help 
men just like you. In fact, it’s been our business here at 
LaSalle for 30 years. 


If your pay-check isn’t all that you’d like it to be, why 
not consider accountancy? Why not become a member of 
this well-paid and respected field? Why not, in short, 
prepare yourself to earn real money—insure a good home 
for your family—a new car—an education for the growing 
youngsters—a bank account for a rainy day . . . these and 
many more of the precious things in life? 


Maybe you’re one of those ever hoping for “‘breaks”’ that 
will give you a higher standard of living. Yet that’s pre- 
cisely what most of 30,000,000 other employees in this 
country are doing. 


Not all of them, of course. Here and there you find 
ambitious men who aren’t depending on luck to carry 
them ahead. They’re following a tested path to increased 
earning y re training 
themselves for better jobs—every week spending a few In a comparatively short time, you train yourself in 
hours in serious but interesting study at home. : . .* ’ 


q FREE BOOK—Ask for It 











Elements of Accounting, Principles of Accounting, Audit- 


Some day, as expert bookkeepers and later as account- ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Man- 
ants, these determined men will have standing and a con- agement and Finance. The training—complete and in- 
siderably larger income—in a profession that pays and tensive all the way—takes you right into C.P.A. coach- 
pays well. ing if you desire. 

Why don’t you do as they are doing—take advantage of Later, when you’re an accountant, it may be possible to 
LaSalle training? Even though you do not know the fun- go into business for yourself as a public accountant and be 
damentals of bookkeeping now—you nevertheless have an _ independent. Or, if you choose to work for someone else as 
excellent opportunity to master accountancy. Many others an executive accountant, it well may be for a salary several 
have done it! times that which you draw now. 

Perhaps you’re asking yourself, ““But don’t these others 
possess natural ability that I lack? Don’t I need a special : . 
sees . Write for this FREE book 


on 
Ask rather, “If Ido my part, won’t J get results, too?” S x If you’re tired of pinching pennies, investigate account- 
s 
a 


4 : : — ° : ¢ > come : , 
You will! For all it takes is intelligence, serious ,¢ Ther and LaSalle training. There isn’t a faster, less 
expensive or more thorough method to master 





study and work—not genius. Under the LaSalle Pd Fill he d mail. We'll 
system you solve problems by simple steps ,¢ /_ e—F ; bo the Toy “A mau. we 
. from day to day, as an expert account- Ye ADULT ay send you our 64-page boo ccountancy, 


ws The Profession That Pays.” 


ant does. You use the same basic prin- INE 
ciples. And when these problems be- F 4 wy anne IN Then, when you read all the facts, 


come difficult and puzzle you, you ~ *. you yourself will be able t dge 
7 - 47-HR, Chi ~ 3 J Ss e able to judge 
get counsel that could be matched +” v ie mega, *. best whether you have the will 


° bigg Sz 7 
only through personal coaching Fol Af pthc Bay Be “4 * *. to study and apply your best 
y , ba < ) c . & * “ aon 
by a battery of experts in ¢ me, without cost or obligation, your 64-page s, efforts—toward a more se- 
a big accounting house. book, “Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.” \ cure future. 


~*~ 
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ment in Great Britain, and in 


other countries which are “status” 
minded. But whether such profes 
sional status would be either de 
sirable or beneficial here is a moot 
question. Personally I don’t think 
so, for several reasons. 

In the first place it is, or should 
be, the ambition of every Ameri- 
can sales manager to become the 
head of the business of which he is 
a part. American business realizes, 
perhaps more than does manage- 
ment in other countries, the im 
portance of having sales-minded 
executives in the driver’s seat. 
More and more, large corpora- 
tions, as well as smaller companies, 
are promoting sales managers to 
the presidency. Only the other 
day, for example, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet announced the elevation 
of E. H. Little, who started with 
the old Colgate Company as a 
salesman thirty-six years ago and 
who was successively Pacific Coast 
sales manager and general sales 
manager of the merged companies, 
to the presidency. The same thing 
is happening in many other com- 
panies. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that these men would win that rec- 
ognition, if they regarded them- 
executives, 


selves as specialized 


whose primary interest was in 
their profession? I don’t think so. 


Then 


salaries. 


there is the matter of 
A Dartnell 


salaries paid to sales managers by 


survey of 


several hundred American com- 
panies, brought out the fact that 
there was a definite relationship 
between the size of the salary 
check and the number of years the 
sales manager had been with the 
company. Business evidently con- 
siders that the sales manager’s 
value to the business grows with 
his experience in it. Whereas the 
average salary paid to what might 
sales 


be termed “professional” 


hey 


about $7,500 a 


managers who had 


managers was 
year, sales 
broadened their managerial ability 
and had become officers of the 
business, particularly vice presi- 
dents in charge of sales, averaged 
over $12,000. Instances of salaries 
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in excess of $25,000 a year were 
not uncommon. That is why the 
smart American sales manager 
looks toward a position of official 
responsibility, and feels that un- 
due emphasis on a specialty might 
hinder rather than help him to 
realize his objective. 

According to the prospectus of 


the British 


Inanagers, “a sales manager may 


association of sales 


serve many organizations in turn; 
his loyalty is given to each for a 
time; but his enduring interest is 
British 
plan the association helps him to 


his calling.” Under the 
get a new job if he loses his pres- 
ent one, thus providing greater 
security of a livelihood. That may 
be all very well in Great Britain 
and in the dominions. Certainly 
the acceptance which it has 
achieved proves that it is a needed 
service. But a sales manager here 
who has a record for getting re- 
sults does not need to worry very 
much about getting a job. There 
are a hundred waiting for him. In- 
deed, there is hardly a sales man- 
ager doing an outstanding mar- 
keting job who does not receive on 
an average of two offers a year 
from companies which have ob- 
served his success. 

If there is any one criticism 


which might be made of American 


sales managers it is that too many 
don’t stay put in one job long 
enough to take root. That is the 
principal reason why the salaries 
of this group are small in com- 
parison with the salaries of those 
who fit themselves into the busi- 
ness. The number of changes which 
some sales managers make in a 
period of four or five years is 
shameful. Mailing lists of sales 
managers have a turnover of 10 
per cent a year, a mortality rate 
second only to advertising man- 
agers who are the world’s worst 
for changing jobs. It is far more 
important, it seems to me, that 
this tendency to change jobs at 
the slightest provocation, which 
often is the result of a journey- 
man complex, be corrected, than it 


is to make it easier for a sales 


manager who doesn’t like the way 
the credit manager talks to him 
to step out and into another posi 
tion at once. 

It is true that all sales man 
agers have much in common. It is 
true that there is a fundamental 
similarity in their problems, be 
cause in the last analysis being a 
good sales manager is being a 
good student of human nature 
But we question the desirability of 
conducting a marketing operation 
according to proved rules and 
principles, as is the case with en 
gineering or medicine. Many mar 
keting campaigns, as also advei 
tising campaigns, have succeeded 
for the very reason that they 
broke all the kicked 


tradition out of the window. The 


rules and 


very daring and boldness of the 
attack did the trick. Which simpl\ 
proves the truth of the old saying 
that rules are made to be broken 

A case in point is Listerine. Fo: 


years it had been an “established” 


rule of marketing that a positive 
sales approach was more effectiv: 
than a negative approach. I r 
member well as a cub in the adver 
tising department of Swift and 
Company, the relentlessness wit! 
which “copy” was scrutinized fo. 
anything that was the least bi! 
negative. It just wasn’t done i: 
those days. Then somebody in 
vented halitosis and made a for 
tune warning folks against being 
When you ar 


psychology. 


social outcasts. 


dealing with mass 
rules are apt to get you into mor 
trouble than if you just use com 
mon sense and try to be different 
So it seems to me that the in 
terests of the American sales man 
ager will best be served if he con 
siders himself a business man first. 
and a professional sales manag: 
second. If he is wise he will n 
carry specialization to extremes. 
but will equip himself with a broad 
knowledge of all the problem: 
which have to do with the manag 
ment of the business he is i 
Then when opportunity knocks | 
will be equipped for any genera 
administrative position. 
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Computing the terms and price on the instalment contract 





Writing the check which pays the dealer for his contract 





How Modern Equipment Cuts Costs 


In Time Payment Accounting 


THE EIGHTEENTH IN A SERIES OF CANDID CAMERA SERVEYS 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 


Brown buy a refrigerator for 


S198 they may decide to pay 30 
when they sign the order and to 
pay the remaining $168 at $14 a 


month for twelve months. The 


dealer who sells them the refrig- 
erator has previously arranged 
with Bankers Commercial Corpo 
ration to buy this account. 
Thirty-four years ago, when in 
stalment selling had been applied 
to only a few articles such as sew- 
ing machines and pianos, there 
was formed a company for finane 
ing instalment paper, Bankers 
Commercial Corporation is — the 
descendant of that company. The 
following information is concerned 
with this company’s method of 
dealing with instalment contracts. 
Of course Bankers Commercial, 
prior to buying the account, has 
made all necessary investigations 
of the dealer and has agreed to 
buy a stated volume of contracts. 
After the contract is received, 
the credit officials of the company 


must pass on it; this may require 
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a local investigation or they may 
ask one of the credit agencies for 
a- report. Credit procedure Is 
governed by a number of factors 
such as type of equipment covered 
by the contract, nature of past 
experience in collecting the deal 
er’s accounts, locality of pur 
chaser, and. size of transaction. 
We will assume that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown enjoy good credit and that 
their account is approved, 

The original contract goes to a 
clerk who inspects it for legality. 
then to an extension clerk who 
verifies the basis on which the con 
tract is to be purchased and com 
putes the purchase proceeds. He 
authorizes the next step in- the 
process which is to write the check 
for the amount to be paid the 
dealer on the contract. Cheek and 
voucher are written, signed and 
issued from the cashier's office. 

From a copy of the voucher all 
posting and bookkeeping entries 
are made, The company’s statisti 
cal records are made direct from 


the contract itself. 


Next is pre pared the customer's 
notice of ownership, the account 
ing ledger card and the collection 
department ledger card. These 
ledger cards are similar and are 
made at the same time, one being 
a COpy of the other. They are 
5 by 8 inches. Code marks on them 
show the method of payment and 
the type of contract purchased, 
There is also, of course, the buy 
er’s name, address, description of 
merchandise, account number, 
dealer number and dates of pay 
ment, The amount, original pay 
ment and balance are shown. 

In ruled spaces below the head 
ing cach payment is credited and 
in uh ad joiming column are Spaces 
to show each new balance by 
months. Thus if an account origi 
nally were for $198 and the down 
payment were $30 and the pay 
ments were $14 a month, the 
ledger card would be set up to 
show the date of each payment re 
ceived and the new balance after 
each payment. With these figures 


on the card any clerk may tell at 
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Heading and addressing past-due notices on the Addresso- 
graph plates signaled so that paid accounts are skipped 
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A section of the Addressograph file in which is kept a plate 
for every customer, signaled according to due date 





Re * 
Pet D 


Preparing the collection department and accounting de- 
partment ledger cards with forecasted monthly balances 









Monthly payments are posted on four machines which post 
two ledger cards and make a cash sheet at one operatior 





a glance the exact condition of the 
account, for it is necessary only 
to compare the forecasted bal- 
ances which are written in at the 
time the card is made up, and the 
actual balances shown from the 
postings as payments are made. 

An Addressograph plate is pre- 
pared next, showing the — cus- 
tomer’s name, the seller’s name, 
(dealer), the amount of monthly 
payments and the due dates in 


cluding month and 


day. year, 
From this point on almost the en 
tire transaction revolves around 
this Addressograph plate, for it 
is on these plates that the com- 


pany depends for the smooth fune 
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tioning of the various activities 
which follow. 

From the Addressograph plate 
is run a series of coupons, one 
for cach monthly payment due. 
These are gathered together and 
stitched in a cover from which the 
customer will tear out one coupon 
and send it along with each 
monthly payment. When this cou- 
pon book is mailed to the customer 
it is accompanied by the cus- 
tomer’s notice of ownership. This 
notice gives the buyer's name, ad- 
dress, a description of the mer- 
chandise, dealer’s name, the ac- 
count number, file reference, date 
pavment starts, terms of payment, 


balance due, total price and t! 


amount paid down. It request» 


the customer to send payment 
each month on the dates due an 
advises him that no further a 
vance reminders will be sent. 
After the coupons have be 
run, the address plate is filed | 
the first payment due date. T 
accounting = department — led: 
card is filed by the name of t 
dealer while the collection depai 
ment ledger card is_ filed by t| 
due date. After all 


records have been prepared t! 


papers al 


original contract is filed with t! 
dealer’s name in a fireproof vai 
to await the completion of pa 
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ments and closing of the account. 

There are two methods of pay 
ment, one direct to Bankers Com 
mereial and the other to the dealer 
who transfers the payment to 
Bankers Commercial. ‘The cus 
tomer does not have this option 
the method of pavincnt has al 
ready been decided upon when the 
contract is purchased. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
send their payments on schedule, 
each payment accompanied by the 
coupon which identifies it both by 
the dealer and the due date, a clerk 
pulls the collection department 
ledger card. These cards are 


sorted by dealers and matched 


with the accounting department 
ledger cards. Then the collection 
ledger, the accounting ledger and 
a cash sheet are all posted unl 
prepared ato one operation on a 
hookkeeping machine. The cash 
sheet is used as a control for the 
dealer ledgers and as the source 
of all bookkeeping and bank ac 
count entries. 

The lodge rocards are returned 
to them files, but not before bi 
referred to the 


nig 
Addressograph 
plate which is) signaled to show 
that this instalment has been paid 
The Addressograph plates Orig 
nally are all signaled “not pail” 


and unless this signal is changed 


on receipt of cach payment, the 
delinquent follow-up system begins 
iufomaticalls 

Now the only remaining step in 


} 


this part of the transaction is to 
prepare the bank deposit slip and 
make the bookkeeping entries 


Should Mh uid) Mies. Brown 


elect to come ito the offiee in pen 


son and mathe them pavinents, i 

stead of aaailn wv threw, clerks ae 
] 

eept them pp ments and issue a 

register Tichke isin receipt, Copies 

of which vo TO thre bookkeeping 

department with the customer's 


coupon for thr proper chntries 
It all sounds casy and stuiple, 


ana it would by provided all cus 








All kinds of statistical analyses of contracts are made direct 
from original papers by punching data in tabulating cards 





Reports and statistical information are also handled on 
typewriting bookkeeping machines such as the one shown 














sedgers which show condition of each dealer's contract are 
ept up to date on this wide-carriage bookkeeping machine 
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A statement for dealers showing condition of all past-due 


accounts is prepared and sent to each dealer for action 
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tomers made payments right on 
the nose. But human nature is hu 
man nature and perhaps one-third 
of all customers at one time or 
another during the life of their 
contract fall behind in’ payments 
and become involved im the ce 
linequent collection activities of the 
company. Not many fall seriously 
behind, fortunately, but just a few 
davs after a customer fails to 
send his regular monthly payment, 
the wheels of the mechanical col 
lection procedure begin to revolve. 

A series of collection follow ups 
begins with the signal on an Ad 
dressograph plate. At regular in 
tervals all address plates are run 
through the addressing machine 


which automatically selects — the 
plates which have not been sig 
naled as paid. From these are ad 
dressed) past-due notices or fol 
low-up letters. The entire series of 
delinquent follow-up forms is not 
addressed and filled in’ when the 
account is first found to be de- 
linquent. Only the first notice is 
prepared at this time. Subse- 
quently additional notices are pre- 
pared from the plates if they show 
the current month's instalment 
still unpaid. 

After this 


follow-up has run its 


automatic or me 
chanical 
course, the account goes to the 
collection department which sets 
collection file and 


up oa begins 


whatever type of collection activ- 





ity is necessary via correspond 
ence, telegraph, telephone or per 
sonal calls. If the account is a 
substantial one, such as a coal 
stoker or oi! burner for a large 


apartment building or air-condi 
Honig cquipment for a commer 
cial enterprise, the collection de 
partment does not wait for the 
mechanical follow-up to be com 
pleted, but begins activities before 
the account is more than ai few 
days delinquent, 

When the account is closed the 
original contract is removed from 
the fireproof vault, the Addresse 
graph plate is taken from its file, 
papers are returned to the cus 
tomer and any final adjustments 
with the dealer are completed. 

Of course, there is much more to 
the operating of a finanee com- 
pany than the skeleton outline of 
tasks given here. For example, sta 
tistical records are vital. They 


are made up from the original 


contract——“the paper”’—as it is 
called around the finance office. 
From the information on this con- 
tract Bankers Commercial punch- 
es a tabulating card which coded 
gives a detailed analysis of the ae 
count type of merchandise, price, 
length of terms, down payment, in 
formation about the dealer and all 
other details of cach transaction. 
When these cards go through the 
tabulating machines detailed state- 


ments result, showing the type of 


contract which has proved most 


profitable, which type has brought 
the greatest amount of troubl 
cle linquenen Se ie Posse SSIONS, ( te. 
and the type of dealer turning in 
the best contracts. 

This 


quired for reports to the bankers 


Information often is re 
and others who furnish the neces 
sary capital for the business. [tis 
used as a guide in’ future credit 
activities and in deciding on the 
type of paper to he purchased. 

There Is, as CVE rvone knows, 
keen competition for the privilege 
of buying contracts from credit 
able dealers in all kinds of house 
hold appliances, industrial or com 
mercial equipment, or automobiles. 
There must be a sales department 
to close new business with dealers, 
a credit department to analyze 
dealer operation and determin 
eredit: lines, and there must be a 
sound, well-managed financial ck 
partment to provide the necessary 
capital for the business. 

There must be frequent contacts 
with dealers. Once each month al 
customer ledgers are checked ana 
a list, by dealers, is made of every 
delinquent account. This is for the 
information of — the company’s 
credit and collection departments, 
to show what each dealer is doing, 
the kind of contracts he is offering 
for sale, and the promptness, 0 
lack of it, with which his customers 


are paying bills. 





The correspondence department which handles a tremen- 
dous volume of machine dictated follow-up and detail 
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Payments made in person are recorded and receipted o 
registers. Copies of the receipts are also used for postin 
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These Plans Will Cut Letter Costs 


(Continued from page 17) 


time spent on non-standard opera- 
tions, such as miscellaneous work, 
cte. No deductions should be made 
for rest periods or personal allow- 
ances as this time is included in the 
standard time per unit. Dedue- 
tions should be made for idle time, 
if it occurs, as the operator has 
no control over this factor. 

2. Sranparp Time—S 

The “Standard Time” is_ the 
time required to complete one 
point of transcription by an oper 
itor who works at an efficiency of 
100 per cent. This time is estab 
ished by making actual time 
studies of dictating machine typ- 
ing and an analysis of the actual 
werage output of the dictating 
nachine section over a period of 
six months. It is composed of the 
following elements: 

1. Typing . . 815 minutes 
2. Delays .025 minutes 
3. Inserting, carbon- 
izing, handling 
page and enve- 
ae .120 minutes 
+. Fatigue and 
personal al- 
lowance .280 minutes 
Standard time 
per point 1.240 minutes 
3. Stranparp Minutes—Ts= 
NxS5 

The “Standard Minutes” pro- 
duced during any week is the 
product of the number of units 
completed and the standard time 
of any operation. In the case of 
dictating machine work it is de- 
termined by multiplying the stand- 
ard time (1.24 minutes) by the 
total number of points typed dur- 
ng the week. 

4. OpreratTING EFFICIENCY — 

E%=-— 

The “Operating Efficiency” is 
letermined by dividing the total 
standard minutes, produced by 
iny operator, by the number of 
ictual minutes used by the oper- 
itor in producing these standard 
inutes, 
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5. Amount or Bonus—B 
(E%—60%) x Kx Ta 

The operators receive, in addi 
tion to their regular salary, a 
weekly bonus when an operating 
cfiiciency of 61 per cent is at 
tained. At this point the amount 
of bonus increases in increments 
of .75 per cent of the ope rators’ 
base salary, as mentioned before. 

The base salary for operators 
in Position Grade VII is $28.85. 
Thirty per cent of this amount or 
$8.65 is the amount of bonus thy 
operator will receive when working 
at 100 per cent for 2,540 minutes 
or the full time of the regular 
week. On the basis $8.65, K, or 
the amount of bonus per minute 
for each per cent above 60 per 
cent, is determined in the follow 
ing manner: 

$8.65 $.0009246= kK 


2310 x 40 


This constant K when multi 
plied by (EX 60% ) and the 
actual minutes’ indicates — the 
amount of bonus earned by any 
operator during any period. 

6. Errors anv PENALTIES 


(Both Plans) 

Operators making typographi 
cal errors are required to correct 
these errors without credit. If the 
operator’s errors aré such that 
complete work must be rewritten, 
she is required to rewrite the en- 
tire transcription without credit. 
By returning work to the oper- 
ators for inaccuracies, they will be 
automatically penalized because 
the loss of time will reflect a lower 
operating efficiency. 

When corrections consist of 
one or two words, it is not neces 
sary to change typewriters be- 
cause these few strokes would not 
show any substantial increase in 
the cyclometer readings. How- 
ever, when inaccuracies require re- 
writing the entire transcription, 
the correction should be performed 
on another machine so that typing 


of the correction will not reflect 
in the cyclometer reading, which 
should indicate only the net num 
ber of correct lines typed. The 
necessity for rewriting any tran- 
scription should be left to the 
judgment of the supervisor. 

The accompanying tabulation 
shows a typical weckly report for 
one operator comparing bonuses 
she would receive under the Quota 
Plan and bonuses she would re 
ceive under the Efficiency Plan. 

The Quota Plan has the ad 
vantage of being very simple and 
casily understood. This avoids 
possible friction among the oper 
ators. When installing this plan, 
it has a tendency to overcome dis 
content and suspicion. Its disad 
vantages are that its lower cost 
does not hold true if the operator 
had worked full time during this 
} riod. 

Under the Efficiency Plan the 
chart shows the operator to have 
produced 3.73 lines per minute. The 
total working time during this pe 
riod was 17,820 minutes. Had the 
operator worked at the same speed 
she would have produced 66,662 
lines. Under the 3,000 line quota 
plan this output would have cre- 
ated a total bonus payment of 
$106.65 while with the Efficiency 
Plan this cost is only $92.25. This 
advantage is evidence that the 
Efficiency Plan will effect a con- 
stantly decreasing unit cost and 
will compensate the employee with 
a uniformly increasing bonus. 

The disadvantage of this plan 
is that it is difficult for the aver- 
age operator to understand its 
operation and the formula used in 
arriving at a bonus-earned figure. 

Kither of these plans will oper- 
ate efficiently. It all depends upon 
whether you are able to keep 
operators working continually on 
transcription or whether your 
work has its peaks and valleys so 
that it would be difficult to main- 
tain an even flow. 

No matter which plan is ac- 
cepted, the results will prove that 
your operators will be happier and 
that your company will be able to 
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reduce its payroll materially due 
to increased efficiency. 

A plan should be simple enough 
for cach operator to be able to 
calculate her own bonus not only 
at the end of the week, but her 
progress at any time during the 


week. This point cannot be 


stressed too highly, as many bonus 
plans ignore the operator’s stand- 
point by making calculation so 
difficult that the operator is dis- 
couraged from trying. Maintain- 
ing the operator’s interest in her 
output is essential to the success 
of any bonus plan. 





How Fred Harvey Finds New Ways 


To Increase Sales 


(Continued from page 20) 


traveling he would forego sending 
cards for the approaching occa- 
sion. But when his eye falls on the 
attractively decorated stand and 
he realizes how easy it has been 
made for him to take care of the 
amenities of everyday existence, 
he gratefully steps up to the 
counter, perhaps “kills” a little 
time selecting the cards, and 
presto—Fred Harvey has made 
another sale which was due en- 
tirely to skillful merchandising. 
At the other end of the station 
a booth, formerly used as a taxi- 
cab stand, has been transformed 
into a gay, fiesta-like place, called 
Tienda Mexicana, which to you is 
Mexican store. There many color- 
ful Mexican-made items are sold. 
It would easily have been possible 
to include these items in one or 
more of the several other stores 
or shops in the station. But this 
special booth probably draws far 
more business for the Mexican 
merchandise than could be had 
were the same goods displayed 
only in the drugstore or elsewhere, 
along with other, unrelated goods. 
In the Chicago Union Station 
trainshed there was, for several 
years, a magazine and_ news 
counter, where candy bars, chew- 
ing gum and other small items 
were sold in addition to publica- 
tions. About two hundred feet 
away, in the same room, was suffi- 
cient space for another island 
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counter. A temporary counter was 
built, with magazines, 
newspapers, and_ books. 
Careful records kept to 
ascertain whether the second stand 
was drawing its business from the 
first stand, or bringing in addi- 
tional business. It was found that 
the second stand did not detract 
from sales at the first stand, and 
was able to pay its own way from 
the additional business. So a per- 
manent island counter was built 
and is today operating profitably, 
despite the fact that the merchan- 
dise is partially duplicated at the 
other stand about two hundred 
feet distant. 

Services made available by 
Fred Harvey in the Kansas City 
Union Station are: Drugstore, 
soda fountains, cocktail lounge, 
restaurant, lunchroom, fruitstand, 
a toy shop, especially constructed 
and called the House of Toys, 
scales, a bookstore, several news- 
stands, a coin-operated photo- 
graph booth, barber shop, beauty 
parlor, and candy shop. These 
Fred Harvey services are dupli- 
cated wholly or in part in other 
union station operations at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cleveland. 

Many years ago when Fred 
Harvey was offered the lease on the 
station drugstore in Kansas City, 
the organization had at that time 
had no drugstore experience, aside 
from selling a few items such as 


stocked 
candies 
were 


aspirin tablets, cough drops, shav 
ing creams, toothbrushes and 
toothpaste. But when it was de- 
cided to take over the drugstore 
in the Kansas City Station, typical 
Fred Harvey methods were em- 
ployed. An effort was made to 
develop the finest drugstore then 
possible. Among other outstand- 
ing features was a perfume de 
partment which many peopk 
claimed to be the most complet: 
west of New York. It must havc 
required courage to buy expen 
sive and rare perfumes for a 
western railroad station. But the 
thing was done with the result that 
perfume sales for many 
were larger than the sales origi 
nally estimated for the 
drugstore. When most trains stop 
ped in Kansas City for at least 
thirty minutes, and before Holly 
wood developed some of its “class” 
stores, motion picture stars spent 
thousands of dollars in this de 
partment despite the fact that 
they were going to or coming from 
New York. It was the “smart” 
thing to shop for perfumes in 
Kansas City. 

This policy of handling high 
quality merchandise has been a 
significant factor in Fred Har 
vey’s growth and success. In thi 
development of a book depart- 
ment Fred Harvey deliberately set 
about to build up the most com 
plete book stock in Kansas City. 
Today many Kansas City mer 
chants, when asked for a_ book 
they do not carry say, “Try Fred 
Harvey, in the Union Station. I/ 
they don’t have it in stock, it’s 
not in town.” This type of mer 
chandising has been instrumenta! 
in building a big local patronage, 
particularly at Kansas City, Ch 
cago and Cleveland. 

In the matter of pricing, Fred 
Harvey has always veered awa\ 
from the traditional merchandis 
ing policies of most of the othe: 
companies which served travelers 
Once it was customary to charg 
20 cents for a 15-cent magazine 0: 
trains. But Fred Harvey did no 
follow this custom. Even on trains 


years 


entir 
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Fred Harvey news agents sold 15- 
cent publications for 15 cents. 

In selecting merchandise for 
sale in stations some companies 
offered long-profit 
Fred Harvey, like any other busi- 
ness house, planned to sell profit- 
able merchandise, but long mar- 
gins were never the chief or only 
consideration in buying for Harvey 
operations. More important is the 
volume of sales possible, the con- 


only goods. 


venience to customers, and the cer- 
tainty of satisfaction for the cus- 
tomer. 

In building local patronage the 
operation at Cleveland is particu- 
larly well situated. In the Ter- 
minal Building there, adjoining an 
important department store, and 
near to the best downtown shop- 
ping district, the Harvey shops 
nevertheless serve Cleveland shop- 
pers particularly the em- 
ployees in Terminal Tower and 
near-by office buildings. In Cleve- 
land Fred Harvey has become a 
steady user of newspaper space. In 
Kansas City direct-mail is used to 
a large extent to build new busi- 
ness. Colorful, well-planned, hand- 
somely designed and printed mail- 
ing pieces such as catalogs, flyers 


and 


and folders are used regularly for . 


mailing to large lists of regular 
customers. 

Another phase of Fred Harvey 
operations which shows how well 
high standards build a business is 
the Indian Handicrafts depart- 
ment, with headquarters in Albu- 
querque. The Indian business was 
a strange mixture of horsetrading 
and haggling until Fred Harvey 
got into it. In fact the organiza- 
tion deliberately passed up a big 
volume of business in this line for 
some time because it felt that it 
would be impossible to conduct it 
on typical Harvey System princi- 
ples. Finally when it was apparent 
that travelers insisted on buying 
Indian goods, Fred Harvey went 
into the business. The company’s 
first rule was to pay fair prices 
direct to the Indians, or to see to 
it that whoever sold goods to the 
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company did not exploit the 
Indians unfairly. Next a rule was 
laid down that no Yankee 


tories would ever supply “genuine 


fac- 


Indian curios” for sale in a Fred 

Harvey shop. If buy a 

Navaho blanket you get a genuine 
e > D> 


you 


Navaho blanket, woven by Navaho 
Indians in the Southwest in their 
own traditional way. As with all 
other merchandise Indian goods 
are sold on a one-price basis, with 
the same price to everyone and no 
haggling or horsetrading _ per- 
mitted. One of the mysteries of 
that, Fred 
Harvey’s success in this field, the 
average curio store still has an 
“asking price” and another price 
at which the goods will be sold if 
the prospect starts to walk out. 
Merchandise 
with 
advertising men and general execu- 


business is despite 


buyers work in 


connection promotion and 
tives in planning merchandising 
events. Advertising is planned 
from Cleveland, but many mer- 
chandise letters are sent out from 
Kansas City. These merchandise 
letters addressed to managers of 


different Fred Harvey operations 
such as_ bookstores, newsstands, 
etce., describe and price new mer- 
chandise, quote book reviews and 
offer suggestions. Fred Harvey 
buyers are open-minded, eager and 
willing to experiment with new 
goods. 


While dealt 


almost entirely with merchandis- 


this story has 
ing methods it is necessary to 
point out that the organization 
has three separate buying depart- 
ments—food, equipment and mer- 
chandise. Food buyers are situated 
in Kansas City, which is head- 
quarters for this operation, and 
at Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Houston. Kansas City is also the 
headquarters for equipment buy- 
ing, with a branch at Chicago. 
Chicago is headquarters for mer- 
chandise buying, with other buy- 
ers at Cleveland, Kansas City, and 
Albuquerque. In a later article we 
will deal with buying policies of 
Fred Harvey as well as with the 
methods which the system follows 
in building good-will. 
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Employees of the Folger Coffee Company, Kansas City, are making plans and 
setting dates for their second summer of trailer vacations. Last year the company 
made a fund of $1,000 available for vacations and out of this a committee of em- 
ployees purchased a completely equipped house trailer. Employees with their 
families took turns using the trailer. Yellowstone Park, Colorado and Texas were 
among the different parts of the country visited. Liability insurance to protect all 
drivers was provided out of the fund as well as a ‘‘hitch’’ for each employee's car 
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Comptrollers Define Duties But Disagree on Spelling 


(Continued from page 21) 


verb being identical, and meaning 
either an account, computation, 
or to compute or count. Subse- 
quently, the French verb troller, 
meaning to integrate, compose, 
to angle or to draw in, was added 
as characterizing one who held 
such a vocational office. Conse- 
quently, we can observe that the 
term comptroller possesses con- 
siderable legitimacy with reference 
to its origin. We have such modern 
English words as comptograph 
and comptometer from this source. 

“On the other hand, the term 
controller is almost purely de- 
rived from the Latin words contra 
check 
against a roll or register. This 
combination later took effect in 
the French controle. 

“We have never had any par- 


ticular preference in the use of 


and rotula, meaning to 


cither 
usually been adopted previously 


term, the usage having 


by the organization involved and 


the accounting officer inheriting 
the title with the job. It is rather 
well established, however, that the 
use of the term comptroller is ob- 
solete and as in the case of many 
English words, it is our opinion 
that general acceptance should 
govern, and for this reason the 
use of controller is the more de- 
sirable and Anglicized version. All 
this research into the etomology 
of these two words would seem to 
be rather superfluous to a- think- 
ing and informed person. How- 
ever, it appears to be the only 
way in which the discrimination 
‘an be effected.” 

“T rather agree with the opinion 
of those who have written you on 
this subject that comptroller is 
out of date, but at the same time, 
so far as the choice between either 
title is concerned, I still prefer the 
word comptroller rather than con- 
troller,” writes B. K. Brouwer, 
comptroller, Wilson and Bennett 


Ad 


Manufacturing Company, adding: 

“In a great number of businesses 
the word controller is more cor- 
rectly tied up with the position of 
the treasurer, where in other busi- 
nesses, such as our own, where no 
employee who is not a stockholder 
can be an officer of the corpora- 
tion, we do have a treasurer and 
therefore use the title of comptrol- 
ler to cover my duties.” 

There is a feeling among a num- 
ber of executives that choice of 
spelling should be influenced, to 
some extent at least, by the du- 
ties of the officer. R. R. Pattillo, 
controller, Retail Credit Com- 
pany, prefers the word controller, 
because he believes it to be more 
descriptive of his duties. He 
writes: 

“T prefer the word controller as 
applied to a corporation officer 
and one who handles the work 
which will be outlined in the next 
paragraph. It is my understand- 
ing that the word comptroller 
means an accounting officer and 
should be used only by those who 
hold such an office, as a city or 
state comptroller. 

“The work of the controller in 
our company consists of responsi- 
bility for the following: 

1. Preparation and administra- 
tion of the revenue and cost 
budgets. 
Approval of additions or 

changes in accounting sys- 
tems. 

Analyses’ of cost and ap- 
proval of changes in stand- 
ard cost. 
Accounting and_ statistical 
work. 

Preparation of all tax re- 
turns and corporate reports 
and signing of these reports 
together with other officers. 
Handling of audits and cost 


reports. 


“The work of our treasurer has 


to do with the responsibility for 
the company’s finances such as: 
Investments, collections and dis 
bursements, operation of cash 
budgets, declaration of dividends, 
ete. The controller in our com 
pany reports to the president and 
board of directors.” 

Arthur E. Hall, controller of 
the Chicago Daily News, agrees 
with the Controllers Institute in 
its preference for controller. He 
points out that the modern spell 
ing of controller is a reversion to 
the word’s original derivation, but 
admits that the spelling of the 
title as comptroller will probably 
remain for officers so designated 
by federal and state statutes. 

But no matter how many prefer 
one spelling against another, it is 
the man himself who determines 
what the job is, and how useful it 
is to the company he serves. F. J. 
Steffens, comptroller, Libby, Mc 
Neill and Libby, states this well 
when he says, “I doubt that ther 
is any fixed pattern or formula for 
the controller or comptroiler ot 
any company, and it irks me al 
times when people offer the sug 
gestion that you 
the job—rather—I suggest it all 


‘an blue print 


depends upon the man and thx 
company.” 

Although it is true that thi 
man makes the job there are well 
known principles which govern tli 
work of the controller or comp 
troller and determine his activities. 
however much they may vary from 
company to company. F. H. 
Kaiser, comptroller, Crane Com 
pany, sends a statement of tli 
duties of the comptroller in this 
big organization, which gives «a1 
excellent picture of the work per 
formed by a_ comptroller. W: 
quote it in the following par: 
graphs in the belief that it will 
of interest to the comptrollers of 
other companies, large and sma! 

“The comptroller reports d 
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rectly to the president, and has 
charge of the control division, the 
functions of which are: 

“The determination and ad- 
ministrative direction of the ac- 
counting methods, systems and 
records to be used in all depart- 
ments of the business, including 
subsidiaries and affiliates. 

“Responsibility for and super- 
vision of the Chicago general ac- 
counting, accounts payable, bill- 
ing and statistical operations; 
functional control over all plant 
including cost ac- 
supervision and 


accounting, 
counting; the 
preparation of financial and op- 
erating statements of the com- 
pany, its branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates and the suggestion 
of any action indicated by analysis 
of such data. 

“The supervision and proper 
functioning of all auditing, in- 
cluding branches, plants, subsidi- 
aries and affiliates; with the dual 
purpose of suggesting and build- 
ing improved and more economical 
methods in cooperation with the 
constituted executives, as well as 
verifying compliance with the 
prescribed rules and systems and 
detecting and correcting erroneous 
procedure. 


“Approval of requirements for - 


access to the company’s safe de- 
posit boxes or vaults, to provide 
proper cross check. 

“Supervision of the office man- 
agement in the general office, in- 
cluding custody of the general 
office building and charge of its 
operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel. 

“Functional control over the 
general office, branch, plant, sub- 
sidiary and affiliated company 
personnel, upon matters involving 
accounting and office routine. 

“The responsibility for seeing 
that all receivable transactions 
where the company is a creditor 
are properly recorded. 

“The responsibility, jointly, 
with the executives in charge of 
plants, branches, subsidiaries and 
affiliates, for the over-all accuracy 
of all of the fiscal inventories that 
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are to be taken up on the books. 

“The approval of depreciation 
rates and the policy of the com- 
pany upon charges for additions, 
improvements, replacements and 
repairs. 

“The responsibility for the prep- 
aration and filing of all income 
tax, real and personal property, 
franchise or other tax and cor- 
porate returns. 

“The development of operating 
and financial forecasts or budgets, 
and control of expenses through- 
out the company, its subsidiaries 
and affiliates. 

“The general function of the 
control division shall be the prepa- 
ration, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data, and maintenance of 
proper coordination of activities 
among the various departments, 
branches, divisions and companies, 
with free discussion with the vari- 
ous executives involved, in order 
that the management may exercise 
proper control of the operations 
of all departments of the business. 

“The review of all reports hav- 
ing financial significance that may 


be submitted to stockholders, se- 
curity exchanges or the press.” 

A. M. Brereton, comptroller, 
Pure Oil Company, explains that 
his duties have to do with ac- 
counting and auditing operations 
of the company and subsidiaries. 
“There are certain segregations 
made between the duties of tlie 
comptroller and the treasurer, 
which seem appropriate and logi- 
cal,” he points out, adding that 
the comptroller of the Pure Oil 
Company reports to the president 
of the company. 

The following duties of his posi- 
tion were outlined briefly by R. R. 
Braverman of the Johnson Whole- 
sale Perfume 
Haven, Connecticut. “Budgeting, 
transferring, manipulation of cash 
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and all records relating to cash. 
It includes the approval of every 
invoice which enters the organiza- 
tion and approval of every check 
or remittance which leaves the 
company. If the matter is one 
which concerns the question of dis- 
bursement of cash, it sooner or 
later will travel through my desk.” 





The Man Who Thinks He Knows 
All He Needs to Know 


(Continued from page 27) 


bent for mechanics should there- 
fore be encouraged. 

He is to learn how to be a 
arpenter, so that after he has 
learned his trade, he can be a big 
contractor or something. Bill gets 
fixed up with a nice union book, 
in which he pastes dues stamps 
every month for four years. Then 
with his union card in one hand 
and his trade in the other he steps 
out—-a journeyman carpenter! It 
says so right on his union card. In 
four years Bill has learned all 
there is to carpentering. Or has 
he? We might question it. 

Then there is the Jones family. 


There is always a Jones family 
in every town. Old Man Jones 
works for the gas company. He 
reads meters. He gets around 
among all the nice people, and has 
picked up many ideas. One of these 
is that he doesn’t want his boy, 
Jim, to be a gas man. Neither does 
his mother. They decide to make 
him a dentist. So off Jim goes to 
dental college and in a few years 
comes back with a diploma and 
everything—a full-fledged dentist. 
Or is he? 

The blunt truth is that educa- 
tion is a process that is never 
finished. It is like a woman’s work 





used to be before the electrical ap- 
pliance industry got on the job. It 
is a continuous proposition. Some 
sales managers still think they can 
put a salesman in a training class 
for a few months and teach him 
all the 
think they can send a boy to a 
school of business administration 


answers. Some parents 


and that he will emerge a business 
executive. But those of us who 
know the ropes, know that these 
procedures merely lay a founda- 
tion for the real education which 
comes as you go along. When you 
get too old to learn, you are old 
indeed. It is then time to pick out 
that quiet spot among the orange 
trees, where you are going to 
settle back and get ready to die. 

There is such a thing as too 
much “book learning.” A young 
executive, the manager of a paper 
cup plant in the East, wrote me 
the other day about his problem. 
He had been rebuked by his board 


of directors for spending too much 
time reading; too little time get- 
ting things done. What should he 
do, quit? You can read too much. 
You can fill your head with a lot 
of conflicting theories that leave 
you in a mental fog. There is, of 
course, a happy medium. Read to 
get the information necessary for 
informed judgment; read to keep 
abreast of what others are doing. 
But remember it is only that part 
of what you read that you are 
able to put to work that matters 
in business. 

We live and work today in a 
changing world. Our ideas are 
changing. Our conceptions of so- 
cial relations are changing. Our 
methods are changing. The type 
of people we must do business with 
is also changing. Everything is 
changing. And so in order to keep 
abreast of these changing ideas we 
need to keep in touch with them by 
establishing better avenues of in- 


Have 
you ever heard of a successful sur- 
geon who thinks he knows all there 
is to know about his profession, 
who stops reading the medical 
attending clinics? 


formation and education. 


journals or 
Suppose our cngineers allowed 
themselves to think, as some busi- 
ness executives do, that they don’t 
need to keep on educating them 
selves after they leave engincering 
school? Yet this idea lingers in 
some places. ‘To look upon busi 
ness simply as a matter of buying 
low and selling high, is dumb. It is 
the philosophy of the bazaar, not 
that of modern business. Moder: 
business needs above all else, mer 
who know. It needs men whos: 
minds are open. It needs men whi 
keep themselves well informed o1 
all phases of business. It needs 
men who get things done—men ot! 
action. To such men the leadershi; 
of business goes, for they hav 
what it takes to get results. 





Best Letters Assume 


(Continued from page 2) 


no right to insinuate that the 
competing salesman was trying to 
hoodwink Sam. 

Again, it did no good to “cry” 
on Sam’s shoulder. “Sam,” started 
one letter, “we are surprised that 
a reputable business man_ like 
yourself would treat us so badly.” 
Another said, “Just think how 
you would feel under the same 
circumstances. Surely you’ can’t 
do this thing to us.” Well, I don’t 
know how you react to such tac- 
tics, but they leave me cold. I like 
to see a man stand upright in a 
business letter. 

Another weakness which showed 
up in some of the letters was an 
attempt to make the salesman take 
the rap. “I am indignant to 
read,” said one writer, “how our 
salesman high-pressured you into 
buying oil that you did not need. 
He has been told that we will not 
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That the Customer 


stand a repetition of such prac- 
tices.” Passing the buck to the 
man in the field is often the easiest 
escape, but I can’t see where it is 
ever the right thing to do, or 
where it even pays. A salesman 
must win the confidence of poten- 
tial and actual buyers. 

Quite startling and naive was 
the opening sentence in one letter 
—“Often we receive such letters 
as yours.” What a pretty kettle 
of fish! Does the writer mean to 
convey to Sam that the company 
has one price argument after an- 
other? Probably not, but that is 
what he said. 

One thing hard to understand— 
at least for me—is lack of tact in 
a business letter. Does any situ- 
ation ever justify irritating or hu- 
miliating your reader? Sometimes, 
the trouble is just one little word 
—often I doubt if the writer real- 


Is Honest 


izes that he is waving a red flag 

And last—quite feebly becaus: 
there seems to be no cure for them 
—TI must tell you that “rubbe: 
stamps” are still quite abundan' 
in these problem letters. What’s 
rubber stamp? Oh, an old, stilted, 
worn-out expression which you 
probably inherited 
skirt days, and which gives a col! 
and formal tone to the letter i 
which it appears. 

For example, to quote from th 
letters: “We await your indu! 
gence with kind interest . . . w 
are sending under separate cov 
... thanking you very kindly . 
replying to your letter of the 21s 
instant . . . hoping this will be | 
your satisfaction, we remain 
we have your letter before us. . 
thanking you in anticipation, 
are ...” and so they run the 
humdrum course. 


from hoop 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





JULY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


4 


Battle of Gettysburg began, 1863. 
President Garfield shot, 1881. 


Champlain began foundations of Quebec, 1608. 
First newspaper in U.S. printed by linotype, the 
New York Tribune, 1886. 

Independence Day. Calvin Coolidge, 30th presi- 
dent, born, 1872. 

Father Hennepin discovered St. Anthony Falls, 
later Minneapolis, Minn., 1680. 

John Paul Jones born, 1747. Battle of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, 1757. 

Battle of Cache Swamp, 1862. U.S. 
Hawaii, 1898. 

Royal Charter granted to Rhode Island. British 
burned Fairfield, Conn., 1779. 

Ratification of Articles of Confederation begun, 
1778. U.S. flag flown at San Francisco, 1846. 
Finley Peter Dunne born, 1867. 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, born, 1767. 
Tri-Borough bridge, New York City, opened, 1936. 


Hull crossed to Canada, 1813. Birthday of Julius 
Caesar. 


annexed 


Ordinance of government of Northwest Territory 
enacted by Congress, 1787. 


Gold discovered at Helena, Mont., 1864. First 
International Industrial Exposition opened at 
Crystal Palace, New York, 1853. 


Zebulon M. Pike began exploration in the course 
of which he discovered Pike’s Peak, 1806. 

Czar Nicholas and family assassinated, 1918. Dis- 
trict of Columbia established, 1790. 


Second Confiscation Act passed, 1862. Marquette 
and Joliet commenced their reascent of the Mis- 
sissippi, 1673. 

U.S.-Canada St. Lawrence Treaty, 1932. 

First Women’s Rights Convention met at Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., 1848. Charles Horace Mayo born, 1865. 
First railroad train entered Washington, D.C., 
1835. Confederate Congress met, 1861. 


Headquarters of American Army under Washing- 
ton established at West Point, N.Y., 1779. 


First settlement at Cleveland, 1790. 
Battle of Martinsburg, 1864. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


Detroit settled by Cadillac, 1701. Salt Lake City 
founded, 1847. Pioneer Day in Utah. 


Bleriot flew the Channel, 1909. Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, 1814. Birthday of Simon Bolivar. 


George Bernard Shaw born, 1856. Postal System 
established, 1775. 

Completion of first permanently successful Atlan- 
tic telegraph cable announced, 1866. 

Beginning of World War, 1914. 

Second battle of the Somme, 1916. 

First legislative assembly in America met at 
Jamestown, Va., 1619. 


New Orleans fire, 1920. Carlisle Indian School 
established by Act of Congress, 1882. 


JULY: CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


19-21 
25-30 
4-16 


11-15 
5- 9 
2- 4 

22-24 

31- 2 

1] 


American Association of Nurserymen, Detroit 

American Bar Association, Cleveland 

American Furniture Institute of the Furniture Club of America, 
Chicago 

American Osteopathic Association, Cincinnati 

American Veterinary Medical Association, New York City 

Association of Advertising Distributors, Detroit 

Association of Women Lawyers, Cleveland 

Auditorium Managers’ Association, Inc., Chicago 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States, Atlan- 
tie City 

International Baby Chick Association, St. Paul 

International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of Amer- 
ica, Memphis 


} Merchandise Mart Summer Furniture Market, Chicago 


National Chiropractic Association, Toronto 


} National Confectionery Salesmen’s Association of America, 


Pittsburgh 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
Cleveland 


3 National Council of State Garden Clubs, Pacific Coast Region, 


Seattle 
National Rainbow Division Veterans’ Association, St. Paul 
National Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis 
National Typewriter and Office Machine Dealers’ Association, 
New York City 


5 National Union Assurance Society, Mackinac Island 


National Venetian Blind Guild, Chicago 


3} New York Housewares Show, New York City 


Northwest Catholic Library Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Northwest Veterinary Medical Association, Vancouver, B. C. 
Pacific Northwest Archery Tournament, Seattle 

Radio Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 


7 Society of Automotive Engineers, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Southwest Chamber of Commerce Executives, Dallas 
Special Agents’ Association of Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
Swedish Tercentary Celebration, Seattle 

Trade Association of Advertising Distributors, Detroit 
United Amateur Press Association of America, Seattle 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Salem, Oregon 

Young Democrats National Rally, Seattle 
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(Continued from page 29) 


content to pay them big salaries 
just to mark time. Or management 
itself insists on doing the same old 
things over and over again; on 
never taking chances. 

The rewards for breaking new 
trails, for striking out boldly when 
others hang back, are tremendous. 
A few years ago one man in the 
great Heinz organization became 
steamed up and hot under the col- 
lar about the possibilities of a 
special line of baby foods. The 
management gave the “go-ahead.” 
Today Heinz has a big share of 
the canned baby food business. 

Look at Radio 
Corporation which made a “kill- 
ing” with the little Kadette radio 
receivers. At that time the radio 


International 


_ Brass Hat Management Stifling Business? 


market was going through a 
period of transition and no one 
knew just what the public might 
buy. International might well hav. 
said that the time was at hand to 
sail close to the shore. But ap 
parently International is not that 
kind of company. 

Business is so careful to take ; 
physical inventory. Every scray 
of paper, every obsolete bit ot 
equipment is checked and _ re 
checked, listed and carded. Yet al 
this physical inventory could bur 
to ashes and the loss be less tha: 
the combined - skill, 
loyalty and ability of-the com 


experience, 


pany’s executives, which is so ofte: 
permitted to wither and die fro 
discouragement. 





Motor Car Makers and Fringe Dealers 


(Continued from page 16) 


All General Motors and Chrys- 
ler companies have incorporated 
new clauses in dealer contracts 
which provide for: 1. Adequate 
notice of cancellation of dealer 
contract. 2. Closed territories. 3. 
Penalties for sales infringement by 
outside dealers in closed terri- 
tories. 4. Cancellation only for 
cause. Chevrolet pioneered in a 
quality dealer program which is 
now being considered and studied 
by other General Motors units. It 
is reported that Chevrolet will 
soon begin to agree with dealers 
on the maximum number of out- 
lets which will be given Chevrolet 
franchises, and it is expected that 
other General Motors units may 
follow this Chevrolet “maximum 
number of dealers” plan. 

As 1938 progresses automobile 
sales are not recovering to any 
appreciable extent. Many authori- 


ties predict a terrific dealer mo: 

tality by July 1, claiming that th: 
average dealer has resources o! 
only $1,000, and that thousands 
must be forced to the wall. It looks 
as if production and sales for this 
model year, October 1937 to 
October 1938, will be about hal! 
what they were for the previous 
year, which means that sales wil 
be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 2,500,000 cars. With this low 
volume it may be that so man 

weak dealers will be forced o1 

that 1938 will go down in histor 

as the house-cleaning year—t! 

year when manufacturers aii! 
dealers put their feet under t! 

same table and began to work or 

all kinds of improvements in th 

contractual relationships which u 

timately proved to be the found 

tion for a sounder, more stal 

business. 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


System 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 





l. How GE Finds Ideas 
For Better Products 


By means of a 3-page questionnaire 
mailed to home service directors, Gen- 
eral Electric asks a number of specific 
questions about possibilities for improv- 
ing the interior features of the 1938 
General Electric refrigerator. Some of 
the questions are: Do you prefer oven 
bake ware as accessories, or inexpensive 
glassware? Do you think an ice cream 
mixer is useful? What interior features 
of the 1938 refrigerator, in your opin- 
on, can be improved upon? Super- 
freezer? Trays?  Shelf-arrangement? 
Vegetable pan? Fruit and egg basket? 
\ccessories ? 


With the questionnaire, which was - 


mimeographed, was a sheet of paper 
bearing a line drawing of a new GE re- 
frigerator, also mimeographed, to be 
used for sketching in suggestions. A re- 
quest to “kindly mark this chart with 
iny suggestions you may have regarding 
shelf-arrangements, position of the egg 
ind fruit basket, arrangement of trays 
in super-freezer,” was printed above the 
sketch of the refrigerator. 

Going to home service directors, who 
are employed by General Electric dis- 
tributors and public service companies 
ind are in constant contact with con- 
sumers, the questionnaire may be ex- 
pected to produce excellent results and 
reflect accurately the opinions of con- 
sumers. 


2. Check-Up Plan Saves 
Stationery 


Finding that the wastebaskets received 
far too much stationery, a large mail- 
irder house put in force a plan which 
is reported to have reduced losses on this 
item amazingly. 

First, a stationery supply department 
was established with one person in 
harge to “sell” the day’s stationery 
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needs to each typist or stenographer, 
according to the number of letters she 
is required to write. 

When the typist has had her day’s 
assignment or when the stenographer has 


finished her dictation, a slip showing the 
number of letters to be typed is turned 
over to the stationery head, who sup 
plies the stationery in sufficient amount. 
\ percentage is allowed for mistakes 


This chart of a GE refrigerator was sent home service directors by General Electric 
with a request to mark on it any suggestions regarding possible improvements 
in shelf-arrangement, position of egg and fruit basket, arrangement of trays, etc. 
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EXACT 
COPIES 


--- in Letters, Sketches, 
Charts. Maps, Documents, 
Forms, Pictures, Layouts, 
Circulars. Briefs. Orders, 
Printed Pages, ete. 

Anyone in your office can make true 
copies of anything written, printed, 
typed, stamped or drawn, with 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
This very versatile process registers 
everything, no matter what color, 
in relative tones of black and grey. 
Catches the red 
seal, purple stamping, pencilled no- 


green signature, 
tation, typed lines, printed letter- 
everything you see. 

able. Available 


head 
Electro-Copyist i 
in two popula s. ctro-Copyist 
and enjoy real factory cooperation; get the 
benefit of Hunter pioneering research. 
Convenient sources of supply on Hunter 
Original Formula Copyist paper and our 
latest development—the NEW Heccostrip 
paper negatives. 


HUNTER 


ELECTRO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Ine. 
; Y 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST 


) Please have your representative call 
to give a five-minute demonstration, 


Name 


Address 


Co ee eee ee es es dd 
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and the typist or stenographer receives 
credit for the number of letterheads, en- 
velopes, etc., turned in at the conclu- 
sion of the day. 

Second, “Stationery Economizers” 
were made up for each typist. Each 
economizer consists of a series of manila 
envelopes with the top edge and the 
right-hand side cut open. The bottom 
part of each envelope extends about 
two inches beyond the top part and is 
labeled with the name of the supplies 
to be contained in that particular enve- 
lope. The series of envelopes are gradu- 
ated with the top “pocket” being the 
smallest. Each extending flap is lettered 
to show the contents of that pocket as: 
“Carbon Paper, Long”; “Carbon Paper, 
Short”; “Carbon Copies, Long”; “Car- 
bon Copies, Short”; “Second Sheets”; 
“Letterheads, Long”; etc. These enve- 
lopes are fastened together along the 
left side, either with glue or staples. 

The top pocket has openings cut to 
admit envelopes, one for the regular 
size and one for the long size. The day’s 
supply of envelopes is inserted in these 
openings. The day’s requirements of let- 
terheads, second sheets, carbon paper, 
etc., are inserted in the proper pockets. 
When the economizer is full the labels 
of course do not show, but this is not 
necessary as the contents of each section 
are visible. 

While the economizers originally were 
designed to achieve a saving, they are 
serving as an excellent check on the em- 
ployees and keep them working toward 
a goal of perfection, effecting a saving 
of time as well as of supplies. Less 
drawer space is required for stocking 
stationery. In fact, the economizers 
have proved so satisfactory in all re- 
spects that the company is considering 
supplanting the more or less makeshift 
ones with those made of leather. 


3. Sales Book Copies for 
C.O.D. Collections 


Three different order blanks are used 
at Stop and Shop—oue for “take with” 
orders, one for express and parcel post 
orders and one for truck deliveries. A 
3-part form for cash and take orders 
is composed of an original and two car- 
bons representing an office copy, cus- 
tomer’s copy and book copy. For the 
shipping orders a 4-part form is used 
including shipping, office, customer and 
book copies. A 5-part form for truck 
deliveries covers charge, C.O.D. or pre- 
paid orders. This form consists of an 
original and four carbons—office copy, 
assembling, customer’s, shipping and 
book copies. This form combines what 
was originally separate C.O.D. and 
charge-cash delivery forms. A detach- 
able stub at the top is filled in if the 
delivery is C.O.D. and on charge or pre- 
paid deliveries this stub is not used. 

Two copies—assembling and custom- 
er’s—are retained in the assembling 
room and are passed on from order 
picker to checker to packer and then 
to the shipping room where the assem- 
bling copy is matched with the shipping 


copy in routing the load and the cus- 
tomer’s copy is enclosed in an envelope 
and attached to the package. Drivers 
carry the assembling copies with them 
in making deliveries. When the driver 
has made C.O.D. collections he returns 
the cash together with the slip to the 
cashier. Otherwise his copies are sent 
to the adjusting department where they 
are filed for reference in case there 
should be a complaint. 


4. Joint Announcement 
Of Saturday Closing 


A small folder showing a picture of 
a yawning man in pajamas, with the 
caption, “Starting May 28, I’m Sleeping 
Saturdays,” was the novel way in which 
a number of Chicago paper merchants 
chose to remind customers that their 
offices and warehouses would be closed 
on Saturdays during the summer. The 
following announcement appears inside 
the folder, followed by a list of the 
paper merchants who agreed to close all 
day Saturday. 

“Last summer a plan to close on 
Saturdays was adopted by the fine 
paper merchants of Chicago to enable 
their employees to have longer and 
more enjoyable week-ends. This plan 
proved successful and it will be followed 
again this summer. Starting Saturday, 
May 28 and continuing through Satur- 
day, September 3, the offices and ware- 
houses of the fine paper merchants listed 
on the page to the right will be closed. 
Employees, as well as their employer, 
the paper merchant, will appreciate your 
cooperation in placing your orders for 
week-end requirements in ample time to 
enable their delivery early Friday.” 


5. Sorting Simplifies 
Invoice Filing 


It has been reported that the General 
Tire and Rubber Company has reduced 
its invoice filing cost more than 50 per 
cent by adopting an accumulative filing 
method. 

This company hand'es about 35,000 in- 
voices a month which are sorted daily 
and accumulated to fine alphabetical and 
name sequence. Formerly two clerks 
were occupied full time on this filing 
operation. Now, with the new accumu- 
lative method, one girl handles the whole 
operation in less than two hours of each 
working day. The bulk-filing operation, 
of course, requires a little additional time 

Formerly, look-ups were quite a prob 
lem on this filing job. Under the new 
plan look-up facilities have been con- 
siderably simplified. For example, it wa 
taking two girls full time to get invoice 
into the files each day. That meant 
there were no look-up facilities for at 
least a whole day on some of the volume 
Now all the volume is in the sorter 
within two hours. Since invoices usualls 
are released for filing in batches, the) 
are available for look-up practically a: 
quickly as they are received for the fil 
ing operation. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Audit Copy Locked in 
Portable Registers 


ALL possibility of loss or alteration of 
records is eliminated with the new Pro- 
tect-O-Form portable autographic reg- 
ister. This register automatically files 
“secret” copies of all transactions re- 
corded on the register in a locked com- 
partment which is opened only with a key. 


~~ 


Protect-O-Form Register 


This locked-in-copy feature itself is _ 


not new, but previously has been con- 
fined to larger counter models of auto- 
graphic registers. This is said to be the 
first time the features of portability, 
compactness and lightweight have been 
combined with the important locked-in- 
copy protection. 

In addition to providing a continuous 
audit record, the sealed copies also 
greatly simplify checking of the day’s 
receipts. The audit copy folds in a flat 
continuous pack which may, at any time, 
be removed and examined by the person 
having the key. 

The Protect-O-Form register, manu- 
factured by the Standard Register Com- 
pany, weighs only 314 pounds, yet will 
hold up to 125 sets of triplicate Stand- 
ard Kant-Slip continuous forms. The 
forms, which are fed through the regis- 
ter by the patented Kant-Slip principle, 
are marginally punched to mesh with the 
“pin feed.” A simple turn of the hand 
completely ejects the copies. 


Big Type Aids Reading 
Names on Badges 


VETERAN convention goers will wel- 
come an innovation which was used re- 
cently in Dallas for the convention of the 
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National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Instead of the usual small typewriter 
type so often used in filling in names 
of delegates on their convention badges, 
officials of the Dallas convention pro- 
vided a typewriter which writes in large 
type—about 36 point we guess—which 
is considerably larger than the type 
used for column headings on this page. 
With such type you do not have to 
squint and strain your eyes to read the 
name of an approaching delegate. Most 
typewriter companies can furnish ma- 
chines equipped with this large type. 


Portable Air Conditioner 
Needs No Water 


ANY office can find sufficient space for 
the 1938 Carrier portable air conditioner 
which has been reduced in size con- 
siderably since the first portable, self- 
contained air conditioner built and put 
on the market by this company six 
years ago. 

The 1938 Carrier portable air condi 
tioner marks six years of development 
and research work to bring the size of 
the unit down to room space require- 
ments. This unit is a complete summer 
air conditioner with provision for heat- 
ing and humidifying, moves easily on 


casters, requires no water connections 
and is styled to blend with present-day 
furnishings. 

A new engineering development in the 
1938 portable builds pressure in the 
room. Through this development, the 
unit under normal operation admits a 
larger quantity of outside air and builds 
a pressure slightly in excess of the ad- 
joining room. This provides added ven- 
tilation facilities for elimination of 
smoke or odors, 


Spot Carbon Minus the 
Usual Smudge 


OFFICE forms now may be supplied 
with a new wax, smudge-proof spot car- 
ben treatment. A carbonizing substance 
is heated and applied in liquid form to 
the surfaces which it is desired to have 
coated. This is called the Transkrit 
process of carbonizing. An organization 
called the Transkrit Corporation is 
licensed to use this process throughout 
the United States. 

The application of Transkrit spot car- 
bon makes it possible to eliminate the 
use of carbon paper ordinarily inter- 
leaved in sets of forms. Unlike carbon 
paper which may be disposed of imme- 
diately after one use, as in the case of 


Employees of Carrier Corporation dramatize the compactness of the 1938 portable 
air conditioner as compared with the first portable conditioner of six years ago 
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ET WITH 
JOYCE 
DOUBLE 


30% 
DUTY 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDERS 


NOW you can cut your LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
EXPENSE in half with the JOYCE SELF 
BINDER—serves both for current daily use 
and as a permanent storage binder. Eliminates 
the costly purchase of two binders! 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
QUARTER MILLION IN 
ACTUAL USE! 

Learn about the exclusive Joyce Binder 
patent features which offer you this unusual 
saving, convenience, extra service, and is 
MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 

FORM. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 196 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 


OuR TTA by oT} 
Portfolio off 
MODERN 


Mee 
ey 


/ t's FREE! 
\ a J Send for it and 


Compare our Prices 


There must be a reason why our Letterhead 
business is “growing like a weed.’ There MUST 
be a reason why we have had to enlarge our 
plant in the midst of the business depression to 
take care of constantly increasing volume. There 
MUST be a reason why alert buyers-in 48 
states have learned that it pays to order from 
“letterhead headquarters.” Yes, there must be 
a reason, and that reason can be told in one 
word—VALUE! Let us send you a copy of our 
newest portfolio of Modern Lithographed Let- 
terhead Samples, also our Price List, so that 
you may see for yourself. Just attach this ad- 
vertisement to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. Or—use the convenient coupon! 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


go Os ee ee oe ee 
UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY Co. 8 

g 4309 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Il. 

4 Gentlemen: Please send the Portfolio and ! 
Price List as advertised, without cost or » 

a obligation. 

a Name............... i Title 
Company alia ~ 
Address salthamaniiadieiiavets 
City... a sii State... ' 

oS eR 2 eo ee ee 
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one-time carbon forms, or stuffed into 
forms and used several times, Transkrit 
carbonizing becomes a permanent part 
of the forms. However the wax carbon 
is less prone to smear or smudge than 
is carbon paper. Thus forms are not 
damaged, even in files, when one form 
rubs against the back of another bear- 
ing spots of wax carbon. 

Transkrit forms are printed, carbon- 
ized in the desired spots and perforated 
in one operation. The wax carbon is dry 
for handling immediately after its ap- 
plication on the sheets by the presses. 


Photographic Paper May 
Substitute for Film 


A NEW type of photographic paper 
which may be used in place of film or 
plate negatives in many phases of 
photography, photo-engraving and photo- 
offset lithography, has been developed. 

The strip negative, called Heccostrip, 
is being introduced by Hunter Electro- 
Copyist, Inc. 

This almost completely 
paper base is coated with a highly sen- 
sitive emulsion comparable in speed to 
the negatives now used in Electro- 
Copyist reproduction. The thin strip 
negative is backed by a wax-filled stiff- 
ening sheet which is discarded after 
processing. The thin paper negative is 
then adaptable to masking, stripping, 
retouching and light etching. The degree 
of contrast has been raised almost to 
that of film and plate negatives, and 
the cost saving is said to be about 60 
per cent. 

In its present stage the strip nega- 
tive is being used for exact-size line re- 
production in photo-lithograph processes, 
requiring about the same length of ex- 
posure as film negatives in litho plate- 
making. Research is now perfecting the 
product for halftone and enlargement 
negatives. 


transparent 


New Type of Atlas 
Is Time-Saver 


A VISIBLE atlas now on the market 
will be of especial value to sales execu- 
tives in conserving their time in locat- 
ing territories, assigning inquiries, rout- 
ing salesmen or directing sales efforts. 

Important information becomes in- 
stantly visible in this atlas, developed and 
introduced by the Acme Card System 
Company which has had particular suc- 
cess with visible office equipment. 

Referring to the visible index of 
states, the executive using the atlas im- 
mediately has the desired state map, and 
finds spread out before him for instant 
reference at one and the same time: 

1. Map of the state, showing coun- 
ties, county seats and towns with a 
population over 250; 

2. Alphabetical list of counties and 
towns over 250, with key to their loca- 
tions on state map; 

3. A large map of the entire United 
States of America, showing all states 
and principal cities. 


This atlas is so compact that it can 
be kept in a desk drawer. However, it is 
sufficiently handsome to grace the top 
of any well-appointed desk. 


Indirect Lighting Unit 
For Office Desks 


A NEW portable desk lamp, which will 
provide an average of 22 foot candles 
of indirect light over working surfaces, 


Portable Desk Lamp 


has been announced by the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation. 

This new lamp has a reflector which 
measures 20 inches by 14 inches. The 
complete unit stands 21 inches high with 
the edge of the reflector 1714 inches 
above the work surface. The light pat- 
tern is rectangular to conform to desk 
areas. 

The new model comes equipped with a 
trough which accommodates up to tw 
100-watt inside frosted lamp _ bulbs 
Standard recommendation is two 75- 
watt lamps. 


Corrects the ‘‘Dryness”’ 
In Steam-Heated Air 


A COMBINATION automatic humidi- 
fier and air-vent valve has been designed 
to answer the demand for a moderately 
priced humidifier for steam-heated offices, 
homes and apartments. 

With steam pressure at one-half 
pound in the radiator, this humidifier 
made by Maid-O’Mist, Inc., discharges 
one pint of vapor per hour under aver- 
age conditions. This is said to be ample 
for rooms up to 12 by 15 feet in size 
Installation of the device is made by re- 
moving the standard air-vent valve from 
the radiator and screwing the humidifier 
valve in its place. Steam is filtered and 
deodorized by two asbestos filters, a si 
lencer and a screen. By means of a simpl« 
adjustment, the amount of vapor dis- 
charged may be controlled to prevent 
over-saturation of the air during ex 
tremely cold weather. 
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Desk Calendar With 
Hinged Cover 


A NEW type desk calendar with a 
hinged cover which shields the writing 
surface of the calendar pad from the 
eyes of inquisitive visitors has been de- 
veloped by Columbian Art Works, Inc. 

Known as the “Success Cover-note,” 
the new calendar has several novel fea- 
tures. Three calendar months at the top 
of the pad are always visible—there is a 
“window” for this purpose near the top 
of the hinged cover. The metal cover and 
base have a new silver-black, gunmetal 
finish. The cover is self-supporting while 
the pad is in use. Pad sizes are 5 by 8 
inches and 4 by 6% inches. 


VUL-COT 
IS DURABLE— 


Nowhere at any price can you buy a stronger 
wastebasket than Vul-Cot. Test its strength 
this way...Lay any Vul-Cot on its side with 
the rivets on the floor. Then let any person 


An advertising message can be im- 
printed on the metal cover, if it is to 
be used as an advertising gift. 


weighing 100 Ibs. stand on it. Vul-Cot will 
bend... BUT, it will not dent or crack. It will 
spring back into its rormal shape when the 
pressure is released. Made of National 
H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre with super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre top. NO SOFT FIBRE to 
dent or crack. No metal to bend out of shape. 
In sizes and shapes to meet every need. In a 
Olive-green, maroon 


Table Top Air Cooler for 
Summer Comfort 


OPERATING on the principle that 
warm air rises and that the low air in variety of colors 
a room is the cool air, a new room cooler 
is built into the base of a low table. 
Through its special design and arrange- 
ment of blades, this equipment, called 
the Kisco-Cool-Circle-Ator Table, is said 
to draw an abundance of invigorating 
cool air and gently recirculate it around 
the room. 


brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


Sizes and shapes to meet 
every need. 
At Stationers and 
Office Furniture Stores 








EXECUTIVES SELECT 


UO ClK WN 8 bib 
GANIW EIRSLING 


for Their Sons and Daughters 


New program offers a broad general educa- 
tion the first two years, leaving the last 
two years for concentration in a chosen 
field. Twelve hundred students. Twenty- 
six buildings, excellent equipment, beau- 
tiful campus of 300 acres, nine-hole golf 
course, varied athletic program, adequate 
religious opportunities. 


Well-balanced Liberal Arts program ; Com- 
merce and Finance; Secretarial Courses; 
Training of Teachers; Engineering; Biol- 
ogy; Music; Art; Pre-Medical; Pre-Legal. 


Combined Cooler and Table 


The table arrangement surrounding 
he cooler serves as a safeguard against 
njury to anyone passing close to it, and 
may be used as a utility table. Of mod- 
ern design and finish, the table is equally 
ippropriate in a reception room, private 
or general office, as well as in a club or 
home, The table top is removable and 
nay be used as a serving tray if desired. 


For detailed information and 
book of views, address 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1846 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHAT /S YouR Was 
FAVORITE ST.LOUIS | 


MM THE LENNOX. _ | 
ALWAYS SLEEP IN | 
COOL, FRESH A/R/ 


Though it is 100 degrees outside, you can 
be as cool as you please in Hotel Lennox. 
You control the temperature with the 
dial in your room. Bath and shower in 
each room plus radio and other modern 
features. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 
50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


Pritt 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON .« ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL MAYFAI 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 








For Your Vacation 


COME TO 


LONDON 
THIS SUMMER 


AND STAY AT THE 


Royal Court Hotel 


SLOANE SQUARE, S. W. 1. 
# 


Ideal for Business men. Quiet, Central, 
Comfortable. A few minutes from Picca- 
dilly. In the smartest Residential part of 
Town. 120 Rooms, 60 Bathrooms. 


Rooms from $2.50 
COURT RESTAURANT 
Best food at reasonable prices 
COURT AMERICAN BAR 
The favourite rendez vous 


Write for particulars to:— 
A. WILD (prop.) late Continental Savoy 


Mena House—Cairo & Baur Lac. 
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(Kaufmann & Fabry Photo) 


Chorus girls of beef trust days, minstrel men and other old-timers gaze down 
from the walls of ‘‘The Little Nugget,’’ luxurious club car on the streamliner, 
City of Los Angeles, which was modeled on hostelries of bonanza days of the 
old West. This train is owned by Union Pacific and Chicago and North Western 
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New Comforts on the 
Chicago-New York Run 


MASTER bedrooms are the newest sleep- 
ing car innovation. These will go into 
service for the first time on June 15, 
on new streamliners operating between 
Chicago and New York, namely the 
Twentieth Century of the New York 
Central and the Broadway Limited of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

These master bedrooms are almost in 
the nature of a hotel room, for each has 
its own separate bathroom, including a 
shower, and clothes closet. In the bed- 
room proper are two double beds which 
fold away during the day, leaving ample 
room for four easy chairs. 

Another new type of equipment for 
these super-trains is the duplex sleep- 
ing car which will have simple rooms 
on two levels. “Upstairs” rooms are 
reached by three steps. Each of these 
rooms has toilet facilities, baggage com- 
partment, and a couch, which at night 
is made up into a single bed. 


Booklet Describes Joy of 
Michigan Vacations 


LONG a favorite vacation state, Michi- 
gan continues to grow in popularity as 
a summer resort area. With five thou- 
sand (we did not count them all) inland 
lakes, Michigan offers splendid fishing 
possibilities, even if we forget the fact 
that the state is bounded on three sides 
by, as one writer put it, “clean, blue 
water.” 

There are relatively large areas of 


natural, unspoiled wilds where the man 
who wants to get away from any sem- 
blance of business may do so. For facts 
about this interesting state get a copy 
of Michigan Vacation Guide, issued by 
State of Michigan Tourist Bureau. 


Drive a Car in England 


For $30 a Month 


IF YOU are going over to England this 
year you can write to Rootes Limited of 
Piccadilly, London, for their booklet de- 
scribing their car rental and repurchase 
scheme. 

For about $100 all in cost you can 
get the use of a brand-new 1938 auto- 
mobile for a period of three months. 

And as there is only one way to see 
the real England—by automobile—this 
new service seems to fill a long felt 
need. You can also use the same automo- 
bile plan if you decide to tour France, 
Germany or Italy. 


Improved Diners on the 
Burlington Route 


STAINLESS steel dining cars, arrange: 
in a unique manner, have been placed ir 
service on the Aristocrat—Burlington 
Railroad’s train from Chicago to Den- 
ver. On one side of the car are two 
tables at each end seating four persons 
On the other side, in the middle of th¢ 
car, there are two tables seating fou: 
persons. Opposite the four-person table 
on each side of the car there are side 
tables seating up to five persons. The 
number of individuals who can be serve 
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simultaneously in each car is thirty-nine. 
Two such diners are now in use and a 
third will be delivered to the road short- 
ly for use on the Blackhawk between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. Two addi- 
tional cars for the Denver Zephyrs are 
also under construction. These new cars 
will have coach seats for forty-four per- 
sons and dining space for fourteen. 


Through Air Service from 
Chicago to Boston 


\ NEW one-stop through service be- 
tween Chicago and Boston, with no 
change in planes, has been announced by 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice president 
of American Airlines, Inc. Two new 
fast schedules have been inaugurated on 
the run leaving Chicago daily at 12 
o'clock noon and 5:00 p.m. Returning 
from Boston to Chicago there are also 
two through one-stop trips daily, leav- 
ing the Boston Municipal Airport at 
10:20 a.m. and again at 3:20 p.m. Giant 
“Flagship” club planes, with stewardess 
service and complimentary meals aloft 
are used on all trips. 


Texaco’s Registered Rest 
Room Inspections 


MOTORISTS will be interested in a plan 
inaugurated by Texaco dealers to insure 
sanitary rest rooms. A fleet of cars tour- 
ing the country and called The White 
Patrol has been organized for the sole 
purpose of carrying on regular inspec- 
tions of Texaco rest rooms everywhere. 
r'hese inspectors will give qualified sta- 
tions a sign indicating approval, which 
may be withdrawn if the service station 
rest rooms are not kept up to prescribed 
standards of equipment and sanitation. 


Detroit Offers Welcome 
To Advertising Men 


SPECIAL preparations are being made 
by various interests in Detroit, where so 
much important advertising originates, 
to entertain and care for the host of 
advertising men who will attend the 
thirty-fourth annual convention and ex- 
position of the Advertising Federation of 
America, June 12 to 16. 

One of the leading speakers scheduled 
for the various sessions of the convention 
will be Roy S. Durstine, dynamic presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne. He will discuss “Future Trends 
of Showmanship in Advertising.” The 
Honorable Edward F. McGrady will 
speak on “Labor, Industry and the 
Public.” Other speakers will be William 
J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company; 
Alexander Dow, long-time and widely 
known president of the Detroit Edison 
Company; George M. Slocum and Mrs. 
Bert W. Hendrickson. Lowell Thomas, 
famed radio personality, is chairman of 
the convention program committee. 

Booklets giving hotel rates, facts about 
Detroit and pertinent data about the con- 
vention are available from Associated 
Ad Clubs of Detroit. 
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Recent Travel Books 
Win Popularity 


WITH all the other special weeks to 
observe or celebrate during the year 
some of the readers of this column may 
have overlooked the fact that the week 
of May 16 to 22 was “Travel Book Week.” 
This is by way of introduction to saying 
that the famed Bob Davis, noted jour- 
nalist and columnist, discoverer of many 
successful writers, is enjoying the popu- 
larity of his own book, “Canada Caval- 
cade.” It is considered such a good book 
on the Dominion that the Canadian 
Travel Bureau is advertising it in a num- 
ber of national magazines published here. 
Another popular travel book is “Scan- 
dinavia Beckons,” by Amy Oakley. ft 
reminds us that travel to the Scandinavian 
countries is said to be heavier now than 
at any previous time. These northern 
countries seem to be free of depressions, 
which interests many economic students 
in a first-hand survey of the famed co- 
operatives and other advanced activities 
which these countries have adopted. 


Nieuw Amsterdam Beats 
Schedule on Debut 


THE Holland-America Line’s newest 
addition to the fleet of luxury liners is 
the Nieuw Amsterdam, 36,000 ton, 758- 
foot liner which docked fourteen hours 
ahead of schedule in New York on its 
maiden voyage. A typically noisy and 
spectacular New York welcome awaited 
her, with roaring planes overhead and the 
whistles of scores of other boats tied 
down. The ship’s interior decorations are 
so extremely modern that many authori- 
ties herald it as the forerunner of a new 
school in interior decorating. Liberal use 
of aluminum and brass, and sandblown 
glass walls are some of the surprising 
features of the new ship. Passengers on 
board during the first voyage totaled 529. 


Railroads Get Busy on 
Salesmanship 


IT SEEMS that the railroads are busy 
rediscovering America and learning how 
much they really have to sell. Of course 
they have always done good work selling 
such spectacular scenery as that found 
in Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon, Yosemite and other national 
parks. But recently the railroads have 
found that there are many short week- 
end trips which can be made to places 
people frequently overlook. A good ex- 
ample of this newer type of service is a 
tour to be inaugurated by Chicago and 
North Western Railroad on June 18. 
Leaving Chicago via train the tourist 
travels to Clinton, Iowa, where he 
boards a Mississippi River boat for a 183- 
mile cruise up the Mississippi to La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. An overnight stop is 
made at picturesque McGregor. From 
La Crosse the tour returns to Chicago 
via rail. Other combinations will be avail- 
able for those who wish to return via the 
river boat. 


he 


AIR 


CONDITIONED 


of course—the 
largest area of 
modern hotel air 
conditioning is 
found in the 
world’s largest 
hotel, where all the 
lobbies, dining 
rooms, meeting 
rooms, and a sub- 
stantial number 
of guest rooms 


are air cooled— 


delightfully 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


On Michigan Avenue 
Overlooking Chicago’s natural 


air-conditioner—Lake Michigan 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large window openings covered 

by transparent pyroxylin—white, blue, green, yellow, 
pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back, 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 


76,450 Used by Sears, Roebuck and Co. ATT 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 304, EXETER, NEBRASKA BUA Ds 
Mfr.of Smith’sEnameledSteelSignals Sasuusil 





Chairs—Posture 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 

STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 

















Labels and Seals 





_ oe © 
LABELS-SEALS 


All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Address labels. Strik- 
ing, practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1916 PINE STREET ~~ ST. ‘Be 





Stock Forms 





Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLANK 
—Used by more than 3,000 con- 
cerns to find weak points in appli- 
cants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the 
best features of 
81x11 inches. 
Other Dartnell forms are: General Ap- 
plication Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s Refer- 
ence Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 


many forms. 
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COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 
EXPENSE! 


CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type- 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies — Brunswick - Balke - Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Utilities, Publishers, Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 


ADDRESS 
MACHIN 


Sold by The Elliott Addressing Machine ¢ 
153 Albany St, C A 


Sales and Service offices 


ING 
S 





Mailing Lists 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 

Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 


230 Congress St., Dept. AB-9, Boston, Mass. 





House Organs 





mess} YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL os red 


PRE 
23 Ottawa, evant Rapids, Mich. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 





If Interested in Quiet 
Offices Get This Book 


BUSINESS men who have become ac- 
customed to working in noisy places, 
whose offices are near street car lines, 
elevated railways, railroad tracks or 
other noisy industries may believe that 
noise is something we can become ac- 
custom to and forget. But scientists 
tell us that noise takes its toll out of 
our nervous systems, robs us of effi- 
ciency, adds to fatigue and, to some ex- 
tent at least, brings on premature old 
age. In summer with all windows and 
doors open noise is particularly expen- 
sive. Today business is making valiant 
efforts to control and deaden noise, for 
new materials developed the last few 
years have made it easy and relatively 
inexpensive to quiet noisy offices. One 
such material is Acoustone, which is de- 
scribed fully in a booklet called Quiet 
issued by the engineering division of 
United States Gypsum Company. This 
book is a worth-while contribution to 
the knowledge of noise control and will 
be of considerable interest to executives 
and office managers. 


Facts About a Retail 
Association 


A LIST of subscribing members and 
answers to all kinds of questions about 
the group are included in a recently 
published booklet, What Is the American 
Retail Federation? The booklet states 
that there. is a need for greater unity 
among retailers and that the federatior 
was established to meet this need. Th« 
book tells of the aims and purposes, wh: 
is entitled to membership and describes 
the federation’s typical activities. 


Chain Store vs. Home 
Store Prices 


much discussed question 01 
whether or not it is more economical t: 
trade in chain stores is answered, fron 
the chain store viewpoint, in a bookle' 
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called Does the Consumer Save Money 


in Chain Stores? Published by the Insti- : 

tute of Distribution, founded and main- ‘* 

tained by national distributors, the Tr Td F 
booklet contains a number of charts '~4 @ C vf 


showing relative prices. 


A Big Company’s Story of 
Industrial Relations Photo Copying Machine Paper Drills 


A COMPREHENSIVE booklet, pre- T W | R L | T 
yared by Westinghouse Electric and 

ciation Company for the nearly EXACT PHOTO COPIES 
100,000 persons comprising this organiza- 

tion, is called Westinghouse Industrial PA p F s D mg | L a 
Relations. Published for the purpose of ee, 
giving employees a better picture of the 
company and its relations with em- 
ployees, stockholders and industry, the 
booklet was not intended for wide dis- 
tribution. But we believe that a few 
copies are available for executives and 
employers interested in this subject. 











| | Do You Ever Have To 

HowStandard Oil Handles | | Perforate More Papers Than 

Sales Territories | | Your Punch Will Accommodate? 
The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any Twirlit will easily drill through 150 


METHODS for developing the only pe typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces sheets of paper at one operation. A 
© e ° os “asy to operate. Saves time and oid loss . ; 
major increases that can be made in the SS ie anos a en size and model for every office need. 











1} money 
by photo copying valuable documents anc 2 
future in retail sales and profits are Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let Ask your Stationer for demonstration 


described in a booklet called Streamlined where eras = ee aes gone MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 
Territory Sales Management. A clinical THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
discussion on the Standard Oil Company oes tha HALOID COMPANY — 

a - 21° aloid St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
(Ohio) general salesmen’s daily oper- 
ations resulted in this booklet which was Stapling Machines—Staples 
prepared by Thorson and Thorson for 
the Sales Managers Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio. There is considerable factual in- Are You Using the 


formation in this 1l-page booklet which 

















Steel Signals 











will be of interest to everyone engaged Correct Staples am 


in sales and marketing activities. 


Your Stapler? 
———— 
M A K E 5 U R £ ! ! Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 


Social Security Problems 
Made Simple at Last Signals—automatic reminders in- 
Write our SERVICE DEPARTMENT valuable for classifying, indexing 


an . data. Card of actual samples (all 
ONE of the simplest and clearest presen- niece pnt Beye eevee oa styles, colors) free ; no and. 
tations of the many phases of social sents. THE H. C. acs CO. 38 Beaver St. 
security legislation, of all those which This is part of the complimentary service of ea Ansonia, Conn. 
have been made, is that prepared for : oy 44 FILE 
students of the La Salle Satendien Uni- | Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut as SIGNALS 
versity to aid them in understanding and 
applying the many phases of the various Labels—All Kinds 
laws in their work and in their individual 
lives. Now published in booklet form, pce Agape Mi. 
many accountants and business execu- VVOS “ENGRAVED “HOA. A errors. 85 ° a Full 
tives are finding that it has definite prac- TOMPKINS” LABEL SERVICE ; ) Samat fron — 
tical value to them in social security Prin. Dept. 36, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 
procedure. La Salle has _ generously “Sie amy - 
offered to supply copies of this booklet Facsimile Etching Prints 
to readers of AmMericAN BvustNess. 
































AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 


Industrial Facts About ape 7 We invite you to Membership in our 
The Tar Heel State 3 _ ‘Print-A-Month’ Club 


are bership in this Club is open to business men who apply 


A BRIEF survey of the resources and 
’ thei r stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ep 


industrial opportunities to be found in ; s 

es 1 2 - a ly, are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 
North Carolina has just been published / of Facei mile Etching Prints as productive advertising 

by the Division of Commerce and Indus- j am me 
try of the North Carolina Department of : THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CoO., INC. 
Conservation and Development. There is Pe, Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 
considerable information about climate, : : Planned Advertising Ideas 

power costs, taxation, fuel, labor laws , Direct-by-mail e Blotters e Calendars 


and a list of industrial opportunities f 25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
offered by the state. === ——— 
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12 SALES 


of every item 
in the line on 
first trip with 
this Display 
SalesCase. 





12 CALLS « 





Catalog 
Mailed FREE 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











MR. MERCHANT— 
YOU, TOO, CAN PROFIT LIKE THE 
CHAIN STORES 

By using the same system of control, as re- 
vealed in “Turnover Control Tables.”’ This is a 
complete system of control worked out mathe- 
matically, showing how to make every inventory 
dollar produce its maximum quota of profit. 

This system is used by the largest and most 
successful drug chain on the Pacific slope, and 
by many other successful individual businesses 
throughout the nation. 

Send $3 for this sensational book, postpaid 
anywhere, or sent C.O.D. plus small mailing 
charge. 

Adopt the most successful system of mer- 
chandise control ever devised. 

Do It Today 


RODGERS-WIXON CO. 


320 Crocker St., Los Angeles, California 





Three new British Publications of interest 
to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 
The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
political meeting, the social function— this book 
tells the executive how to acquit himself with 
ease and effectiveness. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”) 
Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
cracks and snatches of verse for the Convention 
or after-dinner Speaker, the salesman and the 
story teller. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
Please remit by International Money Order 


THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND 
By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 

Helps the reader to live effectively by giving 
him the secret key to the minds of others. 

248 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 Postpaid 

« 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 

This book explains the secret of the good mixer. 
It is of special interest to Salesmanagers and 
Salesmen. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





TRADE AGREEMENTS AND ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS. By Harry Aubrey 
Toulmin, Jr., J.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Mr. 
Toulmin is a member of the Bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
a member of the law firm of Toulmin 
and Toulmin, Dayton, Ohio. This book 
gives a comprehensive history and an 
authoritative interpretation of trade 
practice agreements, trade agreements, 
anti-trust laws, acts such as the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and other laws pertain- 
ing to business and trade regulation. It 
includes data concerning many of the 
famous fair-trade cases, as well as cases 
having to do with price regulation, price 
discrimination, codes, trade association 
activities, patent licensing, cross licens- 
ing, patent pools, international agree- 
ments and analyses of various state 
fair-trade acts. 

There is an excellent bibliography and 
a table of cases cited. It is difficult to 
imagine any company, in any way in- 
volved in any of the mass of regulatory 
laws and cases now prevalent, getting 
along without frequently consulting this 
splendid volume. With each copy of this 
book the publishers include a_ paper 
bound pamphlet which is a digest of 
federal laws pertaining to fair com- 
petition in industry. W. H. Anderson 
Company, $7.50. 


TRADE PRACTICE AND PRICE 
LAW. By John W. Norwood, member 
Federal Bar. This book traces the de- 
velopment of all kinds of old legisla- 
tion and legislative attempts to regu- 
late unfair trade practices and brings the 
study of unfair trade and consequent 
legislation right down to current de- 
velopments. There are informative 
chapters on such problems as exclusive 
dealing, cooperation and combination, 
lottery schemes, commercial bribery, re- 
sale price maintenance, interstate com- 
merce and competition and similar sub- 
jects. There is an appendix which lists 





Federal Trade Commission rulings in 
cluding brief descriptions of the rulings 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Clay 
ton Anti-Trust Act, the Robinson-Pat 
man Price-Discrimination Act are als 
included in the appendix. There is 
helpful chart of trade practices withi: 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trac 
Commission. Commerce Clearing Hous 
$3.00. 


SELLING HOME FURNISHINGS 
SUCCESSFULLY. By Samuel W. Rey 
burn. This book is one of a series ot 
merchandising manuals by real busines 
authorities. Mr. Reyburn, well known a 
one of the most astute retail merchan 
disers in the country, is chairman of the 
board of Associated Dry Goods Corpo 
ration. While much of the book dea! 
with decoration, furniture styles and 
periods, and similar subjects, it never 
theless affords an excellent insight into 


modern retail merchandising, buying 
stock control and imanagement meth 


ods. For people engaged in any phase ot 
the home furnishings industry we shoul 
say the book is a “must.” Prentice-Hal! 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT FROM 
BUSINESS. By J. David Houser. On 
quotation from Mr. Houser skilfull) 


prepared and well-written text will per 
haps give an insight into what he is tr) 
ing to do. In an early chapter he writ 
“Since the present industrial crisis bega 
to grow acute, management’s attitude 

a whole has been characterized by mi 
understanding and misinterpretation 

the nature of workers’ resentment.” F: 
250 pages Mr. Houser goes on to sho 
in case after case why and how so man 
employers create trouble for themselv: 
by assuming that workers are _ inte 
ested solely and exclusively in mo 
money and less work. We urge eve! 
employer, every executive who must de 
with employees, to study this sou 
work. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $2.4 
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